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“~ During September, 
1898, the circu- 
lation of 


The 
Philadelphia 


RECORD 


Averaged 188, 737 copies, and the rate is 25c. per agate line. 
The Sunday average was 152, 702 copies, 


and the rate 20c. per line. 


THE MAIN POINT of interest in the above statement 
is that, though the war has ceased to be a factor in news, 
The Record enters the second month of autumn with a daily 


following larger by more than 22,000 than it 
wee had one year ago; but the rate—it remains the 

P 4 ee N same, to the advertiser’s profit. 
OPEN TOY | The Record Publishing Company, 
>“ 7 PHILADELPHIA. 
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Keep Watch 

of this Space 
d 
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#**AND THINK OF THE 
pans and pots for the pantry; 
) the crockery and cutlery for 
the kitchen; the eatables and 
i drinkables for the dining-room ; 
) the curtains, chairs and carpets 
for the chambers; the readables 
and writeables for the library; 
the pictures and pretty things 
for the parlor; the bicycles and the things wearable 
and tearable, makeable and breakable, medical and 
musical, sowable and growable, hoeable and mow- 
able. Think of the thousand and one necessities 
and luxuries, in the purchase of which six million 
people are guided by their favorite paper, 


«Comfort | hdd 


Could one man supply the above commodities 
to this multitude of money spenders, he would be- 
come a millionaire in a single day, for their pur- 
chases exceed a hundred and fifty millions every 
month in the year! 


Why not try “COMFORT” yourself? 
Forms close the 15th of each month preceding date of issue. 
Space may be obtained at any of the Advertising Agencies, 


. 


or direct of the incorporated publisher. 

















W. H. GANNETT, Augusta, Maine. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
John Hancock Bidg. Tribune Building. Marquette Building. 
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PUERTO RICO AS MANUFACT- 
URING AND ADVERTIS- 
ING FIELD. 

By Charles Love Benjamin. 
(Late with the New York Volunteer Cavalry in 
Puerto Rico). 

The acquisition of Puerto Rico by 
the United States has opened a new 
market to American manufacturers. 
Merchants with .whom I talked at 
Ponce—the largest city and commer- 
cial capital of the island — estimat- 
ed the present population of Puerto 
Rico at about one million. This is 
probably not an excessive estimate, as 
the latest census, taken eleven years 
ago, credited the island with 800,000. 

It should be remembered that while 
Cuba has been devastated and in cer- 
tain districts nearly depopulated by 
war, Puerto Rico has not suffered, but 
has, on the contrary, prospered by 
Cuba’s misfortune. There has been 
no revolution, and until the bombard- 
ment of San Juan by Sampson’s fleet 
business was uninterrupted. Very 
little property has been destroyed, the 
sugar, coffee and tobacco crops this 
year are bountiful, and the influx of 
Americans, which was already begin- 
ning when I left the island, will give 
an added impetus totrade. Add to 
this the fact that the entire native 
population is wildly enthusiastic over 
America and all things American, and 
it would seem that Puerto Rico affords 
avery promising field for the enter- 
prising American manufacturer. 

The island is practically dependent 
on the outside world for all manufact- 
ured goods. The articles of home 
manufacture can almost be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. They are 
cigars, cigarettes and rum, matches, 
soap, ice and straw hats. There are 
also two or three iron foundries, and I 
have seen the advertisement of a car- 
riage manufacturer. 

In 1895 (the latest available data) 
Puerto Rico expended something over 
sixteen millions of dollars on imports. 
Of this more than half went to enrich 
the merchants of Spain. American 
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merchants received only about one 
and a half millions; English and Ger- 
man merchants the same, the balance 
finding its way to France and other 
countries. The coming year ought to 
tell a very different story. With Span- 
ish influence eliminated, the bulk of 
Spain’s trade with Puerto Rico will 
naturally shift to the United States. 

It is « *fficult tosay just what articles 
ought t; find the readiest sale in Porto 
Rico at present. If forced to play the 
prophet, however, I should unhesitat- 
ingly pin my faith to soap—the kind 
that floats. I have already mentioned 
soap as one of the few articles of 
native manufacture, but the demand is 
far greater than the home factories 
can supply. Moreover,a floating soap 
would be highly appreciated in a coun- 
try where all the washing is done, not 
at home in tubs, but on the banks of 
streams, where if the soap slips from 
one’s hand and sinks it is, in the words 
of the ballad, “ Lost and gone forever.” 

This custom of washing clothing 
in the streams, while highly favorable 
to the introduction of a floating soap, 
would prove a serious obstacle to the 
introduction of washing compounds. 
A long and expensive campaign of 
education would be necessary to make 
the natives appreciate the advantages 
of—let us say—Pearline. It is not 
even certain that a washing compound 
would be a labor-saver in Puerto Rico, 
for ina country where meals are cooked 
over a few bits of charcoal it would be 
a matter of no little trouble to boil suf- 
ficient water for a week’s wash. 

Cooking utensils, crockery and glass- 
ware—particularly the cheaper grades 
—ought to find a ready sale in Porto 
Rico. Articles of this sort that I saw 
on the island were mostly of German 
manufacture. Cutlery (including 
knives, machetes, axes, hatchets, etc.) 
was, on the other hand, most from the 
United States. 

The varieties of candies that one 
finds in the stores are very limited and 
not particularly good, and yet all the 
people of the island are passionately 
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fond of sweets. There is, in fact, 
something in the climate that develops 
a sweet tooth even in one that cares 
little for candy in his own country. 
This is a fact that our candy manu- 
facturers may perhaps profit by. 

This same fondness for sweet things 
accounts in some measure for the favor 
with which the natives regard our 
American plug tobacco. Their own 
tobacco for chewing is prepared simply 
by twisting the natural leaf into a rope 
without the addition of any sweeten- 
ing matter. The Drummond Com- 
pany were, so far as I know, the first 
American tobacco manufacturers to 
enter the Puerto Rican field. Their 
agents must, in fact, have come in with 
our troops, for only a day or so after 
our landing we found the whole town 
of Ponce and the roads leading to it 
placarded with posters advertising 
“Horse Shoe Plug.” My inquiries 
lead me to believe that this brand is 
finding a ready sale in Porto Rico, but 
this is a matter that the Drummond 
Company doubtless can throw more 
light on—if it will. 

Cheap watches and alarm clocks 
would, I think, find many purchasers. 
The people of the island are fond of 
display and could hardly resist the 
allurements of a Connecticut watch if 
the price was at all within their means. 

This fondness for display finds ex- 
pression among the women in bright 
colored dresses of print goods and in 
gaudy bandanas, which are worn tur 
banwise or knotted round the throat as 
a neckerchief. Manufacturers of cot- 
ton prints who wish to capture the 
Puerto Rican market should bear in 
mind this native fondness for bright 
colors. It will be well to remember, 
too, that combinations of red and yel- 
low would probably be unpopular as 
seeming to indicate a leaning toward 
Spain. Red, white and blue are the 
popular colors on the island just now, 
and I was told that one enterprising 
Yankee who brought down a lot of 
American bunting cleared $8,000 in ten 
days. It is a likely story, for within 
a fortnight after the arrival of our 
troops nearly every house and hut was 
flying the Stars and Stripes and boys 
were hawking small American flags on 
the street at veinte centavos por uno 
(twenty cents each) — equal to ten 
cents American currency. 

A thing that surprised us was the 
immense popularity of a very unpopu- 
lar article of food with us, namely, 








“hard tack.” 


The natives would offer 
in exchange almost anything they pos- 
sessed to secure the coveted pan A meri- 
cano (American bread), as they called 
it, and hard tack, after the last of our 
pay was gone, became our medium of 


exchange. The reason for this I 
learned later. Flour is very dear on 
the island, and in consequence the 
native meal is rarely graced with bread. 
Our hard tack supplied a long-felt 
want, and I am convinced there is 
money in it for the man who first popu- 
larizes a brand of hard tack in Puerto 
Rico. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the 
articles that might with profit be intro- 
duced in our new colony, but I want 
to say in closing that it will pay Ameri- 
can manufacturers of proprietary medi- 
cines to investigate this field. Scott & 
Bowne (Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil) 
and Frederick Stearns & Co., of De- 
troit (Iron Wine), are the only Ameri- 
can firms, so far as I know, who are 
at present working the Porto Rican 
field. The natives look with special 
confidence on any American remedy 
—a confidence that in some cases ap- 
proaches superstitious awe. They are 
subject to most of the ills that flesh is 
heir to, but particularly to headaches, 
indigestion, fevers, dysenteries, colds 
and consumption. Ina bulletinissued 
by the medical staff it was stated that 
syphilis was also very prevalent. 


oo 
IN ROCHESTER. 

Ever since 1894 there has been a contest be- 
tween the Rochester Bill Posting Company 
and the city of Rochester over a billboard lo- 
cated on what is known as the East Main 
Street Triangle. The board in question is in a 
fine location at the junction of two street car 
lines, and is 400 running feet in length. It was 
objected to by some of the residents in the vi- 
cinity, and an attempt was made to have it re- 
moved by ordinance. The ordinance in ques- 
tion required that billboards should not be 
erected except by permission of the Common 
Council, and only after all the residents within 
200 feet of the proposed board had given con- 
sent. An attempt was made to tear the board 
down on the strength of this ordinance, but the 
proceedings were stopped by a temporary in- 
junction obtained by the Rochester Bill Post- 
ing Company. Since that time the matter has 
been in the court, but neither side made any 
move. Recently, however, the case came up 
in the Equity Court on an application to have 
the temporary injunction made permanent. It 
was reached on Tuesday, September 27, and 
the judge granted a permanent injunction with 
costs of the action. This decision is a complete 
victory for the Rochester Bill Posting Com- 
pany.—Billposter-Display Advertising. 

- —— 





No stpk issue should be introduced in the 
ad; they deflect the reader’s attention. Only 
such accessories should be used as will prove 
of practical value in making your points. — 
Valley Junction (la.) Express. 
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ADOLPH S. OCHS. 


Adolph S. Ochs is a native of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. He grew in Knoxville, 
Tenn., to man’s estate. Whena small 


boy he thought he would like to bea 





office, at Louisville, Ky. In 1876 and 
part of 1877 he worked at the case on 
the Knoxville 7rzbune. He moved to 
Chattanooga in the spring of 1877 and 
became a member of the staff of the 
Daily Dispatch. During the next 
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ADOLPH 


printer. 
work in the office of the Knoxville 
Chronicle, and there learned to set type 
when he wasn’t doing the drudgery that 
falls to a boy thus employed. Laterhe 
worked in the Courier-Journal job 


He became the boy-of-all- 


S., Ocus, 


year he was engaged in several print- 
ing enterprises. 

On the last day of June, 1878, he 
bought a half-interest in the Chat- 
tanooga %imes, and leased the other 
half. The paper was in desperate 
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straits. It had no credit; was with- 
out a news service. In fact was appa- 
rently in articulo mortis. Mr. Ochs 
then lacked several months of his 
majority, but he showed from the 
start the tact of the publisher, which is 
near kin to genius. He made the 
Times respected at once, and gave it 
dignity in the community as a news- 
gatherer and purveyor of public opin- 
ion. A couple of years later he bought 
the other half. He had no capital. 
All he put into the business was money 
he made with it. He had no help, save 
that skill and honor brought him credit. 
Naturally men learned that he “ knew 
his business,” had capacity and will to 
work, was one of the successful kind, 
and that reputation gained him a stead- 
ily stronger business footing. 

In the eighteen years that Mr. Ochs 
published the Chattanooga «mes, 
which he still owns, he kept it well 
ahead of his town, as a newspaper, and 
that enabled him to meet several com- 
petitors successfully. Two attempts 
to divide the business of morning daily 
publication in the town failed, after 
sinking considerable amount of capital. 
In 1892 he placed his paper in a home 
of its own, a building that cost, 
equipped, about $200,000, and is one 
of the most ornate and substantial 
newspaper structures in the country. 
On August 17, 1896, Mr. Ochs be- 
came the publisher of the New York 
Times, and: the country knows what 
he has achieved in that capacity. Itis 
remarkable, certainly, and very grati- 
fying to his friends, who are a host. 

Mr. Ochs, when he took possession 
of the Chattanooga Zimes, though he 
was very young, was master of the de- 
tails of the printing business far more 
fully than most of the men who have 
spent their lives in the trade. This 
thorough understanding was broaden- 
ed by experience. And though he was a 
master of details, he never lost sight 
of or failed to grasp the larger ele- 
ments of his calling. He is probably 
the best all-round judge of the me- 
chanical work that goes to make up a 
book or newspaper in this country, but 
he is equally at home whether con- 
ferring with the editor-in-chief or di- 
recting the foreman of the composing 
room. Theadvantagea publisher who 
is thus equipped has over one un- 
trained in the routine of the business 
must be very great. 

Mr. Ochs is one of the very few 
truly self-made men. He had no “pull” 


of any kind, except that which pertains 
to brains, adaptability and hard work. 
“Luck” will account for no part of 
his success, since he has invariably 
succeeded where others had failed be- 
fore him. If his health is vouchsafed 
him he will stand in ten years from now 
at the very front of eminent publishers 
in the United States—indeed he is not 
far from the front now. His growth 
has been steady, solid—no slipping 
back, no partial failures. 

His success has been on right lines. 
Conscience has been his guide. He 
would no more deceive the public 
than he would defraud his employees 
or swindle his banker. 

Mr. Ochs is forty years old, and he 
has been in business for himself twenty- 
one years.—_Vewspaperdom. 


instigate 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


Supposing you wish to insert a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in about 60,000 copies of German 
weeklies. You: might, perhaps, select the 
weekly editions of the New York Staats-Zeit- 
ung, Illinois Staats-Zeitung (Chicago), West- 
liche Post (St. Louis), Der Herold (Milwau- 
kee), and the Volksfreund (Cincinnati). The 
table printed below will give you the advertis- 
ing rates quoted bya reliable agency in Chi- 
cago. The circulation ratings are taken from 
the American Newspaper Directory : 


Rate 

Cir. per in. 

N.Y. City... Staats-Zeitung, 12,500 $2.25 
Chicago ...... Staats-Zeitung, 12,500 2.24 
St. Louis...... Westliche Post, 7,500 0.70 
Milwaukee.... Der Herold, 17,500 1.00 
Cincinnati.... Volksfreund, 12,000 1.00 





Total circulation, 62,000 Cost $7.19 

To insert a one-inch advertisement;in the 
Lincoln, Neb., Prete Presse with a paid circu- 
lation of nearly 60,000 would cost you $1.68. 

This is the situation : Freie Prezse $59,000 
copies), $1.68; five (5) other papers (62,000 
copies), $7.i9. 

indly bear in mind that the rate of the last 
named five papers is based upon total paid and 
unpaid-circulation, The rete Presse charges 
for paid circulation only. Its unpaid circula- 
tion does not cost you a cent, 

It should also be mentioned that the circula- 
tion statement of the Freze Presse is guaran- 
teed by the Advertisers’ Guarantee Company 
under a bond of $50,000, while the circulation 
ratings of the other five papersare estimates of 
the American Newspaper Directory.—A dver- 
tisers’ Guide. 


— 4 
CORRECT. 

It seems to be the opinion of many advertis- 
ing experts that an advertisement is not effective 
when it appears in a publication that-costs the 
reader nothing, but we are inclined to think 
that there is considerable more theory than fact 
about this assertion. If the advertisement it- 
self is properly written, describes a saleable ar- 
ticle, and bears upon its face the imprint of 
honesty, it will prove effective no matter 
whether the person who sees it has paid for the 
paper in which it appears or not. It is the ad 
that sells the goods, not the paper. The only 
use the latter performs is to carry the ad toa 
possible purchaser, and when this is done, 
whatever the method employed to do it, the ad 
must do the rest.—Profitable Advertising. 
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. Ten agate lines, 





Or seventy-five words, 





Printed three million times 





For twenty-five dollars. 


Cheap 
Good. 








For twenty lines same rate, less 5 per cent off. For a hundred lines same 
rate, less 10 per cent off. (@§~ Check with order always. 





For Twenty-five Dollars — 


we will print seventy-five words, 
or ten agate lines, in three million 
copies (3,000,000) of conspicuous 
American daily newspapers, all in 
New York City, and complete the 
work within seven days. This is 
at the rate of only one-twelfth of 
a cent a line for each 1,000 circula- 
tion. The advertisement will be 
placed before three million different 
| newspaper buyers—or Fifteen Mill- 
ion Readers, if, as is sometimes 
stated, every newspaper is looked 
at on an average by five persons. 


Address with the check 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING AGENCY hy 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 


] 











Why pay twelve cents a line for every thousand circulation 








for one cent a line in a daily paper? Daily papers are read to-day 
while the weekly is read next week—if ever. 








THE BOOKLET AGE. 


A writerin Fame talks thus interest- 
ingly of the present popularity of 
booklets : 

If I were asked to indicate some 
phase of publicity that differentiates 
the present advertising generation 
from its predecessors, I should point 
to the wide and increasing use of the 
“booklet.” The day of the circular, 
no matter how attractive it may be 
made, has apparently passed; and in 
its stead has come a form of advertis- 
ing literature that is easy to preserve, 
and which can be put into an ordinary 
envelope without in any way detract- 
ing from its appearance. 

The reasons that have made the 
booklet popular are various. In the 
first place, it offers to the advertiser a 
convenient medium for conveying to 
the public all that he desires it to 
hear. In former times this informa- 
tion was scattered in half a dozen cir- 
culars, some of which the recipient 
was sure to lose soon after their re- 
ceipt; in addition to this, they were 
hard to preserve, handling tearing 
them. All these difficulties are ob- 
viated by the booklet. It not only 
conveys the desired information, but 
conveys it in a compact form that is 
easy to handle, easy to read, and easy 
to preserve. If supplied with an at- 
tractive cover, it is almost certain to 
be preserved by those who have an in- 
terest in the subject of which it treats, 
and to be read or at least glanced over 
by those to whom it does not particu- 
larly appeal. All the information 
which one wants is there, in a form 
which can be slipped in the pocket if 
one is so minded. Aside from these 
advantages it is possible to illustrate 
the booklet to a degree of which the 
circular was never capable; and pict- 
ures add to the attractiveness of all 
advertising matter. A booklet well 
written, well printed and well illus- 
trated is one of the triumphs of mod- 
ern publicity. 

The tendency at present noticeable, 
to enlarge the booklet into a book, is 
deplorable from the standpoint of real 
utility. The smaller it is, the greater 
the chance of its being read. The book- 
let that can be read through in ten 
minutes will get a reading, while the 
one that requires three hours for pe- 
rusal will be compelled to wait until the 
three hours are available, and in our 
busy age they may never arrive. It is 
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better by far that the reader should 
get only half the information we are 
able to give him, than that we should 
make a piece of advertising matter so 
bulky that he is deterred from examin- 
ing it at all. 

The one improvement that the fut- 
ure will probably see in the booklet 
will be a greater literary skill in its 
preparation. It requires indeed a dif- 
ferent talent from that called into req- 
uisition in writing newspaper an- 
nouncements; when we come to recog- 
nize this, we will call into service a 
corps of booklet writers who will culti- 
vate this part of the advertising field 
to the exclusion of all others. 


LOOSENING THE HOLD. 


“Some advertisers assert that if 
you advertise steadily for some years 
you can afford to stop and reap the 
benefit of your advertising,” said a 
well-known buyer of publicity to the 
Little Schoolmaster the other day; 
“but I tell you that this is a gigantic 
mistake, as I know to my cost. 

“For ten years I advertised per- 
sistently one of my proprietary articles, 
until it was almost a household word, 
and its sales were extensive. Thinking 
that I had secured for it a permanent 
popularity, I last year allowed the 
advertising to die out gradually, and I 
used my annual appropriation to put 
upon the market and boom another 
article, which was in no sense a rival. 

“ The result was curious, but not, I 
now think, unnatural. My ‘well- 
known’ article gradually fell off in its 
sales, and my receipts from it grew 
less and less. The new article rapidly 
increased in popularity, and before it 
had been advertised three months its 
sales—at an equal price—reached as 
much as the declining article. To-day 
it is selling fifty times better than the 
old goods. 

“It points a moral of this kind: 
When you are doing well with one 
thing don’t stop advertising it. If you 
want to put something else on the 
market do so with an independent 
appropriation, but don’t rob Peter to 
pay Paul, or both time and money 
will be wasted.” 

EE — 

ADVERTISING must be done as sensibly and 
carefully as any other part of a business. 
Nothing is more disappointing than careless, 
neglected, half-done advertising. It is extremely 
unreasonable to give less attention to the adver- 
tising than to any other department of a busi- 


ness and yet expect the biggest results of all 
from it.—Lockport (N. Y.) Journal, 
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DAL THE NEWS THATS FIT 10 PRINT 





ITH the return of 
j, summer wanderers 
» to their city homes, 
\ the circulation of 
| 7 ‘THE NEW YORK | 
A TIMES is daily gaining. The 
i newsdealers of the metropolitan 
district all report a steadily in- 
creasing demand for THE NEW 
YORK TIMES. The discrimi- 
nating public appreciates the dis- 
tinguishing quality of THE NEW 
YORK TIMES—“ All the news 
that’s fit to print.” 


Saturday—Review of Books and 
Art (16 pages). 

Sunday —Illustrated Magazine(16 
pages). 

‘ Monday— Weekly Financial Re- 


view and Quotation Supple- 
ment (8 pages). 
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If your advertisement appears 
in THE NEW YORK TIMES you 
are in good company. The best 
advertisers appealing to the intel- 
ligent public use 
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: STORE MANAGEMENT. ; 
; How to get the full value of advertisi Ly rightly c the busi , and how to ; 
; make merchandising more profitable by a judicious _ ey of pr Sens Pte ; 
i By Chas. F. ones. t 
3 Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to givetheirviews + 
$ upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. ¢ 
: : 
. rooree 


W.A. Given & Co., } 
Gurtey, Ala. § 
Chas. F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Sitr—We read Printers’ Ink through 
the kindness of the publisher of our local pa- 
per here and try to profit by its suggestions. 

We are located in a town of about 1,000 in- 
habitants, and as far as the trade of the town and 
immediate vicinity is concerned, we get all of 
their business, as we are the —_ drug store in 
the town, but we desire to reach out and se- 
cure the business of the country people within 
aradius of fifteen to twenty miles. As it is 
now, we do not get the patronage of the people 
outside the immediate vicinity. We think we 
should, as there is no first-class drug store 
nearer than seventeen miles in one direction 
and twenty-five in another. Of course some 
country stores handle a few patent medicines, 
and things of that sort. We use the columns 
of our local paper, and it has a good circulation 
in the localities that we wish to secure 
our new business, but still we do not get all we 
think we should. We keep a neat and clean 
store, clerks polite and accommodating. 

Could you suggest a plan of advertising that 
would reach these peopl and interest them? 
How would a neat folder or something of that 
kind do, and could you suggest any way to get 
it attractive ? 

We think we have stated the case plain 
enough for you to understand the situation. 

Any answer made us will place us under 
lasting obligations to you. Yours respectfully, 

W. A. Given & Co. 

A circular or folder might bea good 
thing, provided you had some way of 
distributing it, so as to reach exactly 
the persons who would be likely to 
trade with you. I think that would be 
the greatest difficulty in a suburban 
district. The names of farmers and 
others could be secured to whoma cir- 
cular might be mailed. I think the best 
way to reach these people is through 
the columns of the local paper. Messrs. 
W. A. Given & Co. state that this pa- 
per has a good circulation in the lo- 
calities that they wish to reach and 
that they are already using this paper. 
Perhaps, however, they are not using 
it right. A great deal would depend 
upon the kind of advertising that they 
are putting out and the inducements 
which they are offering customers to 
come so far to trade with them. Peo- 
ple are not going to come ten or fifteen 
miles to buy at any store unless they 
are perfectly satisfied that they can 
get a great deal better service or mer- 
chandise than they could get nearer 
their homes. In using space in the 
local papers it is the business of an 





advertiser to impress upon the public 
the point of superiority that his store 
has over the other stores that are near- 
er home. I think if this was prop- 
erly done that more trade could be 
secured by this kind of advertising 
than in ony other way. 
* # 


“THe News REpusLican, ) 


KENTON, Ohio, f 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—To-day I mailed you under sep- 
arate cover a few copies of the Vews Repub- 
lican, Would like to have you criticise the ad- 
vertising through Printers’ INK. We have 
more advertising than any newspaper in a 
town the size of Kenton, in the State of Ohio, 
and I have the first paper to see from a town 
this size in the United States that has as much. 

Thanking you in advance for kindness, I re- 
main, very truly, FRANK B. WILson, 

Adv. Mgr. 

The half dozen copies of the Vews 
Republican which reached my office in 
conjunction with this letter, contain 
about the largest number of well-dis- 
played small advertisements that I 
ever saw in a newspaper in a small 
town. Each one of the little advertise- 
ments stand out by themselves much 
better than the usual small advertise- 
ment stands out in many papers where 
there is not half so many of them in 
competition. One beauty about the 
advertisements in the Mews Republi- 
can is that Mr. Wilson seems to have 
taught Kenton merchants to under- 
stand that they ean do better advertis- 
ing by not overcrowding their space. 
I also notice another thing, and that is 
the composing room of the Mews-Re- 
publican seems to have a better selec- 
tion of borders and modern display 
type than I eversaw in any publication 
of its size. oe 

* 


Mr. Lambert, clothier and outfitter, 
at 39 Cortland street, New York City, 
is sending out a circular letter which 
is accompanied by a neat little book- 
let showing different styles of collars 
and cuffs and a card which entitles the 
bearer to fifty free shoe shines. The 
card, in addition to having numbers 
around the edge which are to be 
punched out as each shine is taken, 
has on one reverse side a picture of 
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the shoe department in Lambert’s 
store. On the other side it states: 
“This entitles the bearer to fifty free 
shines. Fifteen first-class bootblacks 
constantly employed, Lambert, 39-41 
Cortland street.” I believe that cards 
like this, if properly distributed, ought 
to bring a great many new customers 
toa store. The letter which accom- 
panied the card is as follows : 


“ 


3y Industry We Thrive.” 


M. LAMBERT, 
Clothier and Outfitter, 
39-41 Cortland Street, New York. 

Dear Mr. Jones—I desire to address you 
personally in order to draw your special atten- 
tion to the two items mentioned below. They 
are the very best that can be produced at any 
price. If you have been paying two or three 
times the money for them you can not have 
bought any better goods than we can furnish 
you at roc, each for pure linen collars and r1c. 
per pair for pure linen cuffs (all styles, all 
sizes) 

We offer such values in every department as 
to insure your everlasting patronage. 

We like to see you come in, although you 
take nothing more than a shine. We present 
you with a shine card, Use it freely. Our 
boys are alwaysat your service. 


\ “— very truly, M. LAmMperrt. 


P. S.—We inciose a catalogue of our cele- 
brate a collars and c :ffs for your inspection. 
* * 
* 


In a letter from a subscriber of 
PRINTERS’ INK, in Toronto, Canada, 
the writer informs me that he has in- 
vented a useful contrivance which he 
would like to place upon the market. 
He wants to sell the patent or get it in 
the hands of manufacturers to whom 
it would be useful. He states that his 
difficulty is that there are very few man- 
ufacturers that handle a similar article, 
and therefore he does not know what 
mediums to use in order to reach them. 

I should think the question of 
reaching manufacturers where there 
are only afew would be a much sim- 
pler proposition if carried on through 
correspondence, circuiars or booklets 
mailed direct to the manufacturers 
than if any system of newspaper or 
magazine advertising was attempted. 
The names and addresses of the man- 
ufacturers can easily be secured 
through any good mercantile agency 
and perhaps through any addressing 
agency. If the number of such manu- 
facturers was limited the expense 
would not be very great in sending 
them circulars and booklets giving 
full particulars of the new contrivance. 

* # 
* 

The Gazette, of West Stewartstown, 
N. H., carries a notice at the head of 
its editorial column which states: 


“No extra charge for changes. Ad- 
vertisements written for our advertisers 
free of charge.” 

Mr. Sidelinger, the editor, writes me 
that he finds this plan of great assist- 
ance to them in getting new adver- 
tisers. I have always believed that 
the more attention the newspaper 
gave to helping the local advertiser to 
making his advertising profitable, the 
better it would be, not only for the 
merchant, but for the publication itself. 


*_ * 
* 


The Chicago Dry Goods Reporter 
recently had a very good editorial on 
the subject of retail advertising. In 
the article there are one or two criti- 
cisms which may be interesting to the 
readers of PRINTERS’ INK 

The point open to most criticism in city ad- 
vertising is the extravagance of the language 
used, The writers of advertising for the de- 
partment and dry goods stores have dragged in 
every adjective which could possibly be turned 
or twisted to suit their purpose. Everything is 
stated in the superlative degree, and an ad 
written in a plain and truthful manner is strik- 
ingly conspicuous by its absence. 

American women have been educated to read 
advertisements, and that.portion of the paper 
devoted to the merchant’s offerings is always 
closely scanned, It is evident, therefore, that 
the most successful advertising is that which is 
written and displayed in a way to attract and 
hold the attention of women. To suit this 
need, the illustration is used to show just how 
the article looks, and in addition A a is a 
wealth of description. In some instances too 
much description, for the person who follows 
up the advertisement is disappointed in the ar- 
ticle which was described with such a free 
imagination, this being the foundation of the 
description instead of fact. 

* 
*, 

The advertiser should always remem- 
ber the audience to whom he is talk- 
ing and use language to fit their edu- 
cation. The language that will appeal 
to an educated class of people is some- 
times above the intelligence of the 
store’s customers. Quite frequently 
advertisers make a mistake in using 
language below that which their cus- 
tomers understand and appreciate best. 
The first and greatest qualification of 
the successful advertiser is a knowl- 
edge of human nature, particularly the 
human nature of people whom he ex- 
pects to buy the goods which he has 
for sale. 

A great many times advertisers really 
overlook this point and write what 
would appeal to themselves without 
weighing their words and determining 
whether they would appeal to the 
people to whom they are addressed. 

I had a conversation not long ago 
with a merchant from a country town. 
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He was formerly a clerk in a New 
York store where the most intelligent 
people were customers. When he 
opened his own little store in the rural 
district he at first began to talk to the 
people as he would have talked toa 
New York millionaire audience. His 
advertisements did not have, of course, 
the effect that they ought to have had. 
He told me what had first awakened 
him to the fact that he was talking 
over the heads of his people. He had 
published a little pamphlet which he 
wished to distribute free to those who 
asked for it, and announced in all his 
advertisments that he had a “ bro- 
chure ” for any one interested. No one 
called for it for a few days, until one 
morning he was very much surprised 
to have an old farmer come into the 
store with a jug and ask for some of 
that new molasses he advertised to 
give away to anybody who wanted it. 
After that he used the word “ book ” 
or “ circular ” when he wished people 
to ask for any printed literature that 
he might have, and he found when he 
used plain, ordinary, every-day words 
that the plain, ordinary, every-day 
country people understood much bet- 
ter what he was talking about. 
* * 


A printer in a Western city sends 
me a lot of specimens of stationery 
used by the business men of his town. 
Some of this stationery is very ele- 
gant, and others of it quite ordinary. 
The point that the printer wishes to 
make is that it is so surprising that 
some business men would be contented 
with such an ordinary grade of sta- 
tionery when a better grade costs so 
very little more. 

I believe in good stationery. I think 
it improves the tone of a business, 
and to a certain extent good letter pa- 
per even adds weight to what the let- 
ter says. There are some classes of 
business, however, that need much 
better and more expensive stationery 
than others. Amongst the lot of 
specimens that has been sent me I 
notice the very elaborate embossed 
paper of a jeweler and the plain, un- 
assuming type-printed letter-head of a 
butcher. Now, every business ought 
to have as good stationery as the char- 
acter of the business admits, but the 
butcher does not need as fine station- 
ery as the jeweler. While the butcher 
business is just as honorable and more 
necessary than the jewelry business, its 
character would not naturally seem to 


require the use of embossed paper. 
lf the butcher can afford that expense, 
so much the better, and so much more 
dignity he will give to his business, 
but fine stationery is not as necessary 
to the butcher shop as it is to the 
jewelry store. Our friend the printer 
who sends the samples seems to think 
that every business ought to have fine 
embossed paper, but I think there he 
goes a little beyond the actual require- 
ments of business. A business should 
have as good stationery as it can af- 
ford, but some lines of merchandise 
require better quality than others. 
The jeweler ought to have the best 
Stationery whether he thinks he can 
afford it ornot. The butcher can very 
readily get along with the cheap grade 
if he thinks he can not afford better. 


* 

Good retail advertisers quite fre- 
quently use in their announcements 
quotations from others to enforce the 
arguments which they wish to make. 
It has become quite a popular method 
of proving th® statements made in an 
advertisement by reproducing some 
newspaper clipping referring to the 
subject, or reproducing some letter or 
bill showing how or from whom certain 
merchandise was purchased. The cloth- 
ing line particularly, in New York, has 
recently had a number of examples of 
this kind of advertising. Bierman, 
Heidelberg & Co. secured a contract 
from the government for making a 
part of the uniforms, and a great many 
of the daily papers announced the 
fact. They at once began a sale in 
their retail store, which they said was 
for the purpose of closing out the sur- 
plus stock in their factory in order to 
give them room to work on the gov- 
ernment contract. In proof of the 
fact that they had this government 
contract, they gave in their announce- 
ments photographic reproductions of 
the clippings taken from the daily pa- 
pers announcing the awarding of the 
contract. 

Siegel-Cooper Co., Bloomingdale 
Bros., and others who have had their 
recent clothing sales, have printed let- 
ters or bills trom the manufacturers to 
substantiate the purchases which they 
claim to have made. This is nodoubt 
excellent advertising, but I often think 
what a pity it is that all advertisers 
have not always been honest in the 
statements which they made to the 
public, for if they had, such proof 
would then be unnecessary. 
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A CLOUD 


of Falsehood 


No Larger thanaMan’s Hand 


At a place of publication casts an immense shadow and keeps 
people at a distance in the dark, 

DO NOT BE MISLED into placing advertising contracts based 
ON CIRCULATION AFFIDAVITS. 


THE 


San Francisco CALL 


offers you a ‘‘ simple statement of fact, unincumbered by obstructing 
accumulations of metaphor and allegory.” 


A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


of the number of lines of displayed advertisements during June, 
July and August, 1898, published in the 
JUNE JULY uGusr TOTAL 


CALL, 138,838 155,722 167,972 462,532 
CHRONICLE, 118,643 114,275 121,093 354,011 
EXAMINER, 128,009 124,663 128,870 381,542 
Excess over CHRONICLE, 108,521 Lines. 

oe ‘© EXAMINER, 80,990 ‘ 


Extended in a straight line this larger excess means a ‘continuous 
line of advertising more than 3.85 miles in length. 


> MILE MORE ADVERTISING than ONE 
100 of ITS CONTEMPORARIES! 


yrs MILES MORE THAN THE OTHER! 


That is the estimate placed on San Francisco papers by 
Home Advertisers. 


THE CALL REACHES THE HOMES. 


Quit paying high rates for Circulation Burned in Garbage Crema- 
tories and Pacific Coast advertising will pay. 


VW. S. LEAKE, MANAGER, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
DA ID fLLEN, Eastern Represertat ve, 188 World Buliding, NEW YORK. 


C. GEORGE KROGNES‘, Marauette Bullcing, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(FOR DISTRICT WEST OF PITTSBURG.) 
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._DON’T WORRY—WORK. 


When the Spanish fire on San Juan 
Hill became almost unbearable some 
of the Rough Riders began to swear. 
Colonel Wood, with the wisdom of a 
good leader, called out amid the whistle 
ofthe Mauser bullets, “ Don’t swear— 
fight!” The advice is good for other 
places than the battle field. Translated 
into the language of every-day busi- 
ness life, Colonel Wood’s order means, 
“ Don’t worry—work.” Don’t waste 
your energy in swearing, but take the 
time to shoot straight. Don’t waste 
your strength in worrying and fretting, 
but save it all for work—intelligent, 
thoughtful, unremitting work. That 
is the policy that wins victories in trade 
as well as on battle fields. 

Steady, dogged, concentrated work 
solves most of the problems of life. 
Fussy, fretful, timorous worrying only 
increases the difficulties ahead and 
robs one of the power to clear the real 
obstacles out of the path. Look out 
for the man who “says nothing and 
saws wood.” Look out for the man 
who works and never worries. These 
are tre men who are destined to stand 
as victors on the world’s San Juans. 
The practical business man, familiar 
with all the details of his establish- 
ment, with a purpose directly ahead of 
him, and with a determination to reach 
that purpose, is the man who wastes 
no energy or time in worrying. He 
reserves all his strength to be coined 
into industry. He fritters away none 
of life’s precious heart beats in futile 
worry, but saves them ali to be applied 
in productive work. 

Concentrated, well organized, care- 
fully conducted work, nine times out 
of ten, means success. Fussing and 
fuming and worrying over conditions, 
or competition, or this thing, or that 
thing, merely consume so much vital 
force that should go into useful work. 
"very man possesses a certain amount 
of vital energy or life to spend in 
activity of brain or hand or otherwise. 
He may waste it in worry or he may 
use it in profitable work; he may con- 
sume it in drinking and excesses or he 
may invest it in building up a great 
commercial establishment; the point 
is that whatever he uses in the one 
way he will not have for use in the 
other way. 

If your rival seems to be forging 
ahead of you, don’t swear and worry, 
but save all your breath and strength 


to grapple with the practical problem 
of how to give your customers more 
seasonable and attractive goods and 
better bargains. Keep your eyes fixed 
on the wants of your customers, for if 
you can supply these perfectly, or more 
perfectly than any one else, there will 
no longer be anything to worry about. 
Frequent personal visits to your home 
jobbing market, supplemented with 
frequent orders for the newest weaves 
and patterns and specialties, will do a 
thousand times more good than all the 
brooding and grumbling you could 
crowd into a lifetime. Put the extra 
vitality into painstaking care to supply 
the slightest wish of every customer, 
even when the order is smaller than 
the trouble it takes to fill it. That 
sort of effort builds up trade, while 
aimless worrying only kills trade and 
kills yourself. Be one of the success- 
ful merchants by applying Colonel 
Wood’s advice to yourself. Don’t 
swear, but fight. Don’t worry, but 
work.—Chicago Dry Goods Reporter. 


tenia lil : 
THOSE POTENT PRICES. 

I believe that the advertisements which 
count for the most in these days of shopping 
and sharp competition are the advertisements 
where prices are made prominent. 1 would 
give more for a column devoted to the names 
and descriptions of articles and the price of 
each than for a page of display, The display 
ad has its place. It brings the name of the 
firm before the people, and they become 
familiar with it, but when you want a rush of 
customers to your place of business and expect 
to have a big clearance sale you must name 
your prices. The ladies pay more attention to 
this style of advertising than any other.— 
Columbus (O.) Press. 


te tecd a 
AN INDORSEMENT. 












ag. 75 
Copyrizht 1898, Life Pub. Co. 
Deak Str—I have used one bottle of your 
hair restorer. For heaven’s sake send some- 
thing, for 1 can’t stop it from growing ! 
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THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


carries more PAID advertis- 









ing in its six issues a week 


than any one of the other 


‘Twin City dailies do in 


returns—is the best and the 
most progressive paper in 
the Northwest. 


For rates, etc., apply to 


R. A. CRAIG, 


In charge of Foreign Advertising, 


41 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
87 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
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CATCHING ATTENTION AND 
KEEPING IT. 
By R. L. Curran. 


It is indispensable for an ad to at- 
tract attention, and it is necessary for 
it to hold it; the reader must become 
interested, not in the ad itself, but in 
its subject. It is this quality of bear- 
ing along the mind from the first mio- 
ment of caught attention to willing 
and lasting interest that distinguishes 
really successful advertising from mere 
noise and bluster. Advertising is a 
means to an end, and it is only the ad- 
vertising that “ gets there” that pays. 
It is-easy to draw momentary atten- 
tion; it is holding attention fast that 
is difficult. Anything startling by its 
loudness, size, oddity; anything that 
arouses an instinctive feeling will ar- 
rest a passing glance. It is in the 
moment that that glance is determin- 
ing what startled or caught it that 
the reali skill must come into play ; it 
is there that the real lure must be; it 
is there that the second step must be 
taken, the success won. The secret of 
the matter is to connect with some al- 
ready existing interest of people’s 
lives. Attention is a matter of choice. 
“You can lead a horse to the water, 
but you can’t (so easily) make him 
drink,” and similarly you can startle 
or ‘surprise people, but you can’t so 
readily get them to think. 

It is true that this is not the whole 
tale. It is true that merely to excite 
people for a moment to use mere dis- 
play is to have some effect upon them. 
It is particularly true if often repeated, 
or if instincts are strongly appealed 
to. A pretty picture with no aptness 
to the subject of the advertisement 
will produce a certain favorable im- 
pression. But it isa clumsy, uncertain 
proceeding compared to the ingenious 
method of the accomplished adver- 
tiser. Few ads are pure display; 
there is always some point, blunt and 
poor it may be, but there is always an 
effort to tell something. It is not the 
fact told, it is not the mere way of tell- 
ing it ; it is its implication, its arousing 
power. It must be news, or it must 
be an answer to some human Want, it 
must tingle with life and join the 
reader in life’s battle. It does not pay 
very well to do a freaky thing. A 
man does not Jong retain interest in 
that. When he sees it is a freak he 
loses interest in it. He has no desire 
to emulate it. The best originality is 
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doing something of the usual sort 
better than it is usually done. It is 
accomplishment, not oddity, that wins 
attention and stays in memory. It is 
bringing things home to a man or 
woman that takes force and freshness 
of power. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S ADVER- 
TISING LUCK. 


A Chicago correspondent of PRiNnT- 
ERS’ INK sends the following interest- 
ing communication : 

We hear a good deal about the anti-advertis- 
ing ethics of the medical profession, but we 
ain stop to think of the vast amount of 
advertising that every physician secures for 
himself, ethics or no “ethics. His ever-attend- 
ant medicine case, if he walks, or his distinct- 
ively “‘ doctor’s rig,” if he drives, proclaim his 
profession to all who are within seeing dis- 
tance. He is a constant and persistent adver- 
tisement of himself. In whatever capacity he 
may live, move and have his being, he is per- 
mitted to prefix his advertising title to his name 
and be always and everywhere known as 
“Dr.” On the street, at the club, in the lodge 
room, in society, he never sinks to the level of 
plain “‘ Mr.”” He is never separated from his 
standing ad. 

If the physician buys a house or is elected a 
director of a corporation, it is always as “ Dr.” 
Smith. If ‘he is a deacon in the church, no- 
body ever thinks of saying “‘ Deacon”? Smith. 
He is “‘ Dr.’’ Smith even when he passes the 
bread and wine. To strangers he is always in- 
troduced by his title, and his triends and ac- 
q:aintances ‘‘ doctor’? him from morning till 
night. It is ‘Good morning, doctor,” “‘ Fine 
day, doctor,” ‘“‘ Good evening, doctor,” ‘‘How- 
d’y do, doctor,” or just plain ‘ Hello, doc,” 
day in and day out. Even his wife addresses 
him by his professional handle, and in company 
never fails to refer to him as “‘ the doctor.”’ 

Thus the physician gets for nothing a quan- 
tity of advertising that would cost any business 
man a small fortune. Even the newspaper, 
whose columns he does not deign to use in a 
business way, always mentions him as “ Dr.” 
Smith and gives him hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of publicity without money and without price. 
It is as if he went through life wearing a big 
placard: “ I ama physician.” Itis impossible 
for any one to know him, meet him, or hear of 
him, without learning of his profession. 

What would such a privilege be worth to the 
average business man? It may be hard to es- 
timate, but it would surely be of great value to 
any man to have his business so inseparably 
connected with his personelity that no one 
could ever think of him without caWing to mind 
his profession, his vocation or his line of trade. 
Printer Jones would certainly profit by the ex- 
tended knowledge of him and his business if he 
were met every day and everywhere with: 
“Good morning, Printer,’ “ Good evening, 
Printer,” or even just ‘‘ Hello, Print!” 


- —— 
PROFANITY FROM CINCINNATI. 

France gets enormous trade from America, 
but the latter gets little from France. 

England buys more than ten times as much 
of our exports. The British colonies alone 
buy more than three times as much. France 
sympathizes with Spain. 

France insults American tourists. France is 
rervaded with anti-American sentiment. Let 
France go to he"l and take the Paris Exposi- 
tion with her.—7he Billboard. 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT 


THE DES MOINES LEADER 


SIX MONTHS, ENDING JULY 1, 1898; 
Total number of complete copies 
subscribed for and Bold for the a 4 8, 
six (6) months, . 
Average number of emai copies 
subscribed for and sold, per is- 
sue, for six (6) months, . 


Average Sunday issue for six (6) 
months, ‘ . 


The shove stetument is is shestotate correct, panes 
ing to my best knowledge and belicf. 
SAMUEL STRAUSS, 

Strate oF Iowa, PoLtk County, ss. 

Subscribed in my presence and sworn to 

before me by said Samuel Strauss, this 
twenty-ninth day of July, 1898. 

B. J. CAVANAGH, 

[SEAL.] Notary Pub ic. 

HE LEADER IS THE HIGHEST 
PRICED DAILY IN IOWA. 


STRAUSS & DAWSON, 


Publishers and Proprietors, 


New York Orrice: CuHIcAGo OFFICE: 
*327 Tribune Building. goo Boyce Building. 
W. Warp Damon, Horace M. Foro, 


Manager. anager. 
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PROOF THAT LARGE SPACE 
PAYS. 


Here is a good illustration of the 
fact that it pays to use large space in 
a good medium. In the issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK of August 3, at the 
bottom of the first column on page 39, 
this advertisement appeared : 





QTORE RULES—For $1 I will send to any ad- 
» ) dress tLe comeep ees enforced in New 
York’s most successful d 


saa store. “ In- 


cereinoter fouled fe Pure s,” “ Discounts 
Dati ry ied = for Help. ox Advertising,” 
Uare of oe Worth $50 to every pro- 
ives Amy 


Wk; ba 4 to SAM E. WHIT- 
IRK, '5¢ ent St 


It cost $2. It ome three cash 
orders—one from Oshkosh, Wis., one 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, and one from 
Moracambe, England. 

September 28, in the upper left-hand 
quarter of page 51 of PRINTERS’ INK, 
this advertisement appeared, advertis- 
ing the same book : 


eevee, 


rt- 
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T have been in the successful De 
ment Stores of New York and Brooklyn 
for7 years as Advertising Manager. I 
carefully watchea their methods and 
studied their Store Rules. From these 

Kules« 1 picked outall good points and 
now offer them to you complete for 
$1.00. I send them 
plainly printed, just 
inthe ig money mak- 
ore ing stores, These sub- 
jects arc fully cov- 
ere “Buyers’_In- 
structions,” “Pur- 
ch: “ Discou 
ules-- 
Dr 
“iy 46 
= Stock,” wus of Check Book 
iving Money,” “ Rules for Floor- 
ta * Delinquencies, ” “To Gov- 
ern Salespeop' ple,” “How to Treat Cus- 
tomers,” partment Managers,” “Ex- 
aminers and pers,” “ Superintend- 
wrote to melast week : “‘ We would not 
take $100 for the Rules vou vs us. 
Biggest $1 worth weever heard of. Bur- 
lington & Co., Cleveland,O.” “ We are 
tly pleased with the Store Rules. 
gt ae whe we have wanted a long time. 
Send me $iand I'll send the Rules by 
return mail. Needed in every pro- 
gressive store. 
° . 
Sam E. Whitmire, 
i50 Nassau St., New York City. 


as they are enforced 

tin ave & 

Good Tmpression, ma  Diseipline* one 
° 

ent. ” ae ils,” ete. Two firms 

& B. F. Marsh, Louisville, Ky.” 


aaa ncesncesessppumeseel 


eecececcececceeeceeccceececcececeeece’” 
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Within two days after the quarter 
page appeared I had received 13 cash 
orders that mentioned PRINTERS’ 


INk, the next day 18 more came, and 
the day I write this the “advertise- 
ment ” has been out but one week and 
T have on file 76 cash orders from it. 
They are still coming, and will proba- 
bly continue to drop in for a month or 
more. 


The quarter page cost $25. 
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I believe if T had used a full page 
at $100 I would have had 400 orders 
before this time. 

Every advertiser in a position to 
place a positive key on his advertising 
will find it pays to invest in large space, 
providedit is placed in mediums reach- 
ing enough of the kind of people his 
advertisement appeals to. 

Sam E. WHITMIRE. 


Tt Paes 
FITTING THE AUDIENCE. 

In a letter to the Little Schoolmaster a cor- 
respondent writes : 

Talking to a well-known lecturer the other 
day, I asked him how he prepared his lectures, 
how he chose his subjects and arranged his 
material. He told me the subject and style 
always depended upon the cli ~s of audience he 
had to lecture to, and that i: was absolutely 
necessary for him to know beforehand the sort 
of people to whom he had to speak before he 
could prepare his lecture properly 

“* Sometimes I lecture to workingmen, some- 
times to fashionable audiences, sometimes be- 
fore learned societies,’ he said, “‘ consequently 
itis necessary for me to adapt my language and 
my style to my hearers. I have to be very par- 
ticular about this in order to be successful. It 
makes a vast difference to me personally. I 
must be plain with the working classes so as to 
be understood. I must be technical with the 
learned societies because they expect it of me, 
and the terms and expressions I then use are 
as familiar to them as are common every-day 
words to workingmen. Before a fashionable 
audience I have to be choice in my diction, ele- 
gant-classic, if you will. Sometimes I am even 
called to lecture to children, and then my lan- 
guage must be of the simplest kind. In other 
words, my lecture must fit my audience exactly 
or it will be a failure. I could not deliver a 
lecture to an audience for which the language 
and style were not appropriate, because it 
would not be satisfactory either to my hearers, 
my manager or myself. Different classes of 
people must be addressed in different ways.” 

There is a lesson in this to many of those 
advertisers who like to make the one advertise- 
ment do for every class of medium, who never 
study the diffzrences in the people they are ad- 
dressing, and consequently invariably fail to 
impress two-thirds of those they appeal to. An 
advertisement is just as important as a lecture 
in the matter of its preparation. It should be 
couched in language suited to the people who 
are going to read it, not turned out indiscrim- 
inately to try to fit all classes. The character 
of a medium should govern the style of an ad. 
Its readers’ peculiarities should be carefully 
studied, for the ad that will attract attention 
and be read by people who take one paper 
would be altogether ignored by the readers of 
another. The more extensively a man adver- 
tises the mre varieties of style will he need in 
his advertising, and the more care he ought to 
give to the judicious preparation of each ad, so 
as to suit the particular class of people before 
which it is going. 

You can not make people to fit an advertise- 
ment. You must make the advertisement to fit 
the people, and as there is such a vast differ- 
ence in tastes and susceptibilities, it follows 
that there must be a wide dissimilarity in the 
style and language of modern advertisements 
when the entire public at large is appealed to. 

ead ouens * +R «oad 

A common mistake of local advertisers is to 
estimate the value of advertising space on one 
newspaper by the amount asked by another 
publication. wv, arren (Pa.) Mirror. 
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San Francisco Bulletin 
“A Competent Judge,” 


E. J. ARNOLD, 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, | 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
THE BULLETIN: 

I would say that the BULLETIN in my opinion (and 
| represent some of the largest advertisers on this 
Coast) is the best home paper in this City. 1. have 
clients who won’t use any other medium; and I use it 
myself whenever I wish newspaper publicity. 

Yours respectfully, 
_&E. J. ARNOLD. 


The Daily peer 
during 1898 has been 


33, 805 


ae Guaranteed by the Advertisers’ Guarantee Company 


No other evening newspaper on the 
Pacific Coast proves one-half 


the BULLETIN’s circulation. 








BEST IN QUALITY 
MOST IN sec i 





Further information fiR. F. K. MISCH, 
from Potter Building, New York. 

















We're.“ hollering” a deal about 
our new shoe “ Model.”. 

Here’s the picture. 

Calfskin, russet, patent and 
enamel leather ; Jace and button; 
single and double sole; $5, 
Overcoats. 

Our Fall overcvats will fool 
October and November winds; 
they'll also fool your friends— 
only $14 to $30. 


Rocers, Peer & Co, 


Warren and Broadway. 
Prince sui! Broadway. 
Thirty-second and Broadway 

‘THE advertisement reproduced 
above appeared in the New York Suz 
and other New York dailies—issue of 
September 29th. It is pictured here 
to show advertisers of less experience 
that even those who understand their 
business thoroughly sometiines slip up 
and make a mess of it. Undoubtedly 
the cut was a half-tone that would 
print well enough in a magazine, but 
in a daily paper looks like a. picture 
printed with axle grease on a cheese 
press. It is a question if, after all, the 
advertisement was not just as effect- 
ive. Any one who reads i. can see that 
the advertisers intended to show a 
picture of a very attractive and excel- 
lent shoe, and the man who fails to 
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discover the shoe in the great black 
blotch will, knowing the reliability of 
the advertisers, mentally accord to the 
shoe all those qualities which in his 
mind go to make a shoe just what it 
should be. Who shall say, and be cer- 
tain of it, that Rogers, Peet & Co. did 
not intend to have this advertisement 
print just as it did for the mere purpose 
of making PRINTERS’ INK and other 
simple-minded people talk abcut it. 





ee: SS 
ILLUSTRATED POSTAL CARD CRAZE. 

Sir Charles Oppenheimer, British Consul- 
General at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in the 
course of his last report, refers to the great in- 
crease in the number of post cards passing 
through the German post-office. This is at- 
tributable, he says, mainly to the fancy people 
have taken for sending post cards with views 
as souvenirs. The number of these cards post- 
ed from spots frequented by visitors is enor- 
mous—in a single season from the 
Kyfhauser monument, 128,000 {rcm the nation- 
al monument on the Niederwald, 36,000 from 
Heidelberg Castle, while the cards posted from 
the Berlin Trade and Industrial Exhibition 
were over a million, and from the Hamburg 
Floricultural Exhibition 572,000. This new 
trade not only affects the post-office, but also 
the paper industry and those concerned in ii- 
lustrating, as well as various branches of the 
stationer’s trade. Elegant albums are made for 
collecting these souvenir cards, and are favorite 
presentation articles. Quite recently the gov- 
ernment of Saxony offered a prize for the best 
series of about twenty souvenir post cards with 
views of Saxony, and German manufacturers 
have helped on the craze by producing hand- 
some cards in the greatest possible variety, and 
the Consul-General fears that when it rea-hes 
Great Britain German exporters will monopo- 
lize the manufacture and sale of these cards in 
that country unless British manufacturers take 
up the matter promptly.— Shoe and Leather 
Facts, Philadelphia. 


148, 00 


THE READING-NOTICE DEPARTMENT. 

The reading-notice departments of the large 
dailies are practically extinct. Ten years ago 
these departments were of great importance, 
and their earnings helped materially to swell 
the receipts of many of the biggest newspapers 
in the country. The New York World printed 
many columns each Sunday, written by “ Sol 
Pringle,’’ who described in glowing terms all 
commercial concerns, patents, household arti- 
cles and new inventions, whose owners would 
pay $1.50 toa line therefor. Even the conserva- 
tive Boston H/era/d got into the reading-notice 
habit, and a decade or more ago, when Muncie 
and Birmingham began to boom, the Hera/d 
printed columns and pages and sections of de- 
scriptions of hoom towns in the West and the 
new South. The W’or/d at one time had about 
half a hundred people connected with this de- 
partment, ana its new tara were to be found in 
half the States of the Union. Three hundred 
dollars a column and $2,000 a page was “‘ good 
money,” especially when contracts for two and 
even three pages were not unusual, and the 
reading-notice department of the Wor/d made 
as much money in proportion to the expense 
as the personal column of the Journal did. In 
spite of its success, which was ephemeral, the 
reading notice not only suffered a decline, but 
has been practically abandoned by nearly every 
paper To be sure, “ readers” that are paid 
for frequently appear, but there is no system- 
atic effort to obtain them »:s formerly.— Fame, 
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What the New York Herald used to be to the 


United States, the Louisville Courier-Journal is to-day 


to the States south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
—Printers’ Ink. 


Louisville 


Courier- 





Journal 


DAILY, 


SUNDAY, 
WEEKLY, 


(Now issued twice a week.) 


Far-reaching in its influence and effect. A 
powerful puller, a payer and 
result producer. 


Louisville Times 


Leading afternoon paper and double circula- 
tion of any other. 


The S. G. Beckwith Special Agency, 


Tribune Building, New York. The Rookery, Chicago. 
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THE UNSATISFACTORY ‘“Z” 
CIRCULATION RATING. 


Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Having been engaged for almost a 
decade in the revision of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, it has been 
my privilege from time to time to re- 
ceive visits from newspaper publishers 
who profess to find it difficult to obtain 
a correct rating in the Directory and on 
that account come personally to the 
office to see about it. Sometimes one 
of these appears to have come with 
the impression that he can have the 
circulation “fixed up” in some way 
other than by furnishing the facts. 
Others appear to entertain the idea 
that the editor of the Directory, in- 
stead of following any uniform rule in 
compiling the Directory, ought to have 
interchangeable rules to suit the di- 
vergent views and desires of various 
publishers so as to enable each to have 
a circulation rating based upon such 
facts as he likes to disclose and no 
other. Such visitors sometimes go 
away apparently disappointed in their 
expectations. There are others who 
solemnly set up a claim of having sent 
in yearly circulation statements ac- 
companied by sworn affidavits, which, 
by reference to the Directory files, are 
found to be not what is asserted but 
something quite different. 

An experience of this sort occurred 
a few days ago, and I report it.as an 
illustrative case. Mr. Michael Moran, 
the publisher of the Democratic Reg- 
ister of Sing Sing, N. Y., called on me 
to see about an apparent injustice 
from which his paper had suffered a 
loss of patronage. Our conversation 
was in substance about as follows: 

“You have charge of the Direct- 
ory ?” 

“ Ves, to some extent. 
do for you?” 

“You have given my paper a doubt- 
ful rating in your last issue. By what 
right do you do it? I sent you an 
affidavit in the first part of the year. 
You rated me all right then. I saw 
the March copy of the Directory. In 
tlfe September edition you put the let- 
ter ‘Z’ after my circulation rating 
and thereby cast a doubt upon its ac- 
curacy. I have always patronized 
your Directory. I have an advertise- 
ment in the September issue. The 
rating you give my paper kills the ad- 
vertisement altogether. I think it’s a 
shame to treat my paper this way in 


What can I 


the face of the sworn affidavit. * * 
* * # & eo” 

At this point the September issue 
of the Directory was referred to to 
see how Mr. Moran’s paper was rated. 
The story told was as follows: “ Cir- 
culation has varied from ‘H’ (ex- 
ceeding 2,250) in 1892 to ‘J’ (ex- 
ceeding 800) in 1895. In 1896‘I’ 
(exceeding 1,000). In 1897 ‘I’ ‘Z.’” 

“ What I object to is the letter ‘Z’ 
after the rating ‘I,’” said Mr. Moran, 
“This entirely offsets the advertise- 
ment that follows. The Royal Baking 
Powder Co. refused to give me a con 
tract on that account. What is the 
use of paying for an advertisement in 
the Directory when you spoil the whole 
thing by giving a doubtful rating right 
above it ?” 

Mr. Moran was here reminded that 
a circulation rating in the Directory is 
neither based on nor influenced by an 
advertisement paid for by the pub- 
lisher of the paper. The advertise 
ment simply enables a publisher to tell 
his own story to the advertiser at his 
own expense and on his own responsi- 
bility, at the time when the advertiser 
is in a condition to be influenced by it 
if it appears to convey information of 
use tohim. The circulation rating is 
based on publishers’ truthful state- 
ments when obtainable or represents 
the estimate of the editor of the Di- 
rectory when the publisher’s statement 
is not forthcoming. 

“T sent to you a sworn affidavit 
early this year, and you disregarded it,” 
asserted Mr. Moran. 

Reference was thereupon made to 
the Directory files containing all the re- 
ports received during the last five 
years. This examination revealed the 
fact that no report of circulation what- 
ever had been received from Mr. 
Moran for either of the 1898 editions. 
Going back to 1897, an affidavit was 
found made in March, but it was not 
of the sort that conveyed to the editor 
of the Directory the kind or extent of 
information needed for his purpose. It 
was on account of the insufficiency of 
the affidavit that the letter “Z” had 
been affixed to the circulation rating. 
The trouble in that particular case was 
that the publisher’s statement did not 
cover the period of a full year and 
was not deemed sufficiently definite. 
The files also revealed the fact that 
before the Directory was printed which 
contained the “Z” circulation rating, 
Mr. Moran had been communicated 
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with on the subject—had been told 
about the Z circulation rating, its mean- 
ing being fully explained to him. It 
also appeared that he was informed 
what he might do, if he chose, to cor- 
rect the faulty character of his affida- 
vit, a blank being sent for his use in 
preparing a report that would convey 
the definite information needed. Mr. 
Moran then said that he had acted on 
that suggestion, but this assertion the 
Iirectory files failed to sustain. He 
was then told that some publishers are 
so particular about their circulation re- 
ports that they always register the let- 
ter when they send such a report to 
the Directory, and that it is a curious 
fact that the publisher who does pur- 
sue this practice never fails to find his 
report on file at the Directory office; 
and that ti:is being the case it is some- 
times presumed at the Directory office 
that the publisher who ¢Ainks he sent 
a report may not have done so, in 
fact, although his intention to send it 
may have been first rate. It was fur- 
ther suggested to Mr. Moran that even 
if there was a later affidavit from him it 
would not have changed the rating if of 
the same character as the former one; 
and he was told that the Directory 
does not particularly value affidavits, 
because it has been found that the 
publisher who will state in detail what 
his actual issues have been for a year, 
figure out the average issue and sign 
the statement with a pen, is on the 
whole much’more likely to be truthful 
than the one who scorns details and 
signs affidavits offhand. Mr. Moran 
was assured that a truthful state- 
ment in detail always secures an ac- 
curate rating in Arabic figures in the 
Directory, whereupon he said, some- 
what warmly : “I know all about that; 
but I will not make such a statement. 
You can rate my paper what you 
please. * * *” and he departed 
in apparent haste without having satis- 
fied me that the “Z” rating in his case 
was not a proper one under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Exactly what is meant bya Z rating 
is set forth in the following extract 
from explanations given in the Di- 
rectory key: 

A Z rating indicates that a communication 
received from this paper, in answer to an ap- 
Eat: for revision or correction of the circu- 
ation rating accorded to it, failed to be a satis- 
factory circulation report because of some one 
of * following shortcomings : 

It was not signed. 


2. It was not dated. 
3. It was not definite, 


4. It was not given with sufficient attention 
to detail. 

5. It did not specify the time supposed to he 
covered by the report. 

6. Itdidnot cover a period of sufficient dura- 
tion, 

7. It was signed with a hand stamp. 

8. It was signed by some person whose au- 
— to sign was not explained or known. 

t was signed by an initial or by initials 
only. 

to. It was not given in such a way as would 
make it possible to hold any one responsible 
for the information it purported to give, should 
it afterwards be proven untrue. 

Although the attention of the publisher was 
directed to the insufficiency of the report and 
full information was furnished him just how 
the fault might be remedied, it had not been 
cured at the time the last revision was com- 
pleted for the printer. 

The Z rating is never given to a 
paper until after the publisher has 
been informed in what respect his re- 
port has failed to be what is required 
and told exactly how the defect may 
be cured. I am, with much respect, 

P. M. AYVAD, 

A worker upon the American News- 
paper Directory. 

New York, October 4, 1898. 
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BOSTON THEATRICAL ADVERTISING 

The managers of the leading theaters in Bos- 
ton have made an agreement to restrict the use 
of printing this season. The parties to it are 
John B. Schoeffel, manager of the Tremont 
Theater ; Eugene Tompkins, manager of the 
Boston and Park Theaters, and Isaac B. Rich, 
manager of the Hollis Street Theater and Bos- 
ton Museum, The agreement was made in 
January last, and goes into effect with the 
opening of the present season. Under its terms 
stands of printing are abolished entirely. No 
ee or other window printing are used, 
and lithograph passes are prohibited. Each 
theater in the combination is limited to 200 
three-sheet boards in the city of Boston, and not 
more than four seats a month can be given for 
any three-sheet board privilege. Photographs 
and frames may be exhibited in windows. 
Half sheets to the number of 100 may be dis- 
played in hotels, railway stations, at ticket 
agencies, etc., but indoors only. In the course 
of a season, if this compact is strictly lived up 
to, there will be saved to the Boston managers 
and the companies playing at their theaters at 
least $60,000. There yn been little objection 
thus far, and the great majority of those booked 
during the season have expressed their hearty 
approval of it. The resu uit will be followed 
with the keenest interest, and if it is satisfac- 
tory the abolition of printing will extend un- 
doubtedly to the first-class theaters in other 
large cities. Even greater than the saving in 
actual outlay for material and posting will be 
the enormous gain in shutting off the army that 
gets into the theaters on lithograph passes, the 

ulk of which fall into the hands of the scalp- 
ers and are sold at cut rates. It has been esti- 
mated that in former seasons twenty thousand 
persons a week have secured admission on 
these passes. The cutting off of nearly half 
this number will unquestionably serve to create 
a material increase of paying playgoers.—Dra- 
matic Mirror. 

+> — —— 

Pusu a thing for all it is worth, but be care- 
ful not to push a thing that has all the worth 
taken out of it.—Michigan Bulletin, 
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WHY THEY ARE THE BEST. 


When PRINTERS’ INK invited its 
readers to mention the advertisers who 
do the best advertising and designate 
one whose advertising is better than 
that done by any other advertiser and 
give a reason for the preference ex- 
pressed, it may be taken for granted 
that the Little Schoolmaster was too 
wise and had had too much experience 
to expect a very marked preponderance 
of preference to be exhibited toward 
the work of any one advertiser. To 
the student of advertising such ex- 
pressions of opinion are instructive. 
They stimulate thought and discover 
excellencies that had not been noted 
before. Belowis a recapitulation of 
the advertisers awarded first place by 
one or more persons who thought 
themselves competent to designate the 
point of excellence that led to award- 
ing to them so great a distinction. 
The name of the advertiser is set in 
small caps. The distinguishing merit 
of his work is stated below, each 
separate characterization being stated 
in a single sentence or paragraph. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Volume and small cost. 





THE GOLFER. 
Because of its clearness. 
GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. 
Tells their story at a glance. 
S. H. & M, BRAID. 
Brevity, logic and character. ; 
DRUMMOND TOBACCO CO. 
Their “‘ up-to-date ’’ phrases. 
LE ROY CIGARETTES. 
Makes no promises. Short story. 
STUART’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Best advertisements. Best mediums. 
SWIFT SPECIFIC Co. 
Their ads are bright and to the point. 
PAINE’S CELERY COMPOUND. 
** By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
FELS-NAPTHA. 
Thoroughly honest ; always to the point. 
ARMOUR & CO. 
Great expression in few words. 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP. 
Pleasant and convincing, like a dose thereof. 
CUDAHY’S DIAMOND “C”’ SOAP. 
On account of the large sale and short time 
on the market. 


Attractive. 


BAR-BEN. 
They use the newspapers almost exclusively 
and keep you guessing. 
BRADFIELD REGULATOR CO., ATLANTA. 
Good ads in dailies, followed by best book- 
lets ever printed about any medicine. 
NEBRASKA CLOTHING CO. 
Genius—original, versatile, inexhaustible ar- 
gument—forceful, impressive, convincing. 
F. MIDDLETON & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
Because their ads are always original and 
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interesting, and they use good, forcible argu- 
ments. 

HIRE’S ROOT BEER. 

Because no one else can help seeing it ; and, 
seeing, no one can fail to be convinced that he 
ought to try it. 

COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

Simplicity of wording and artistic cuts. 

_ Artistic beauty of cuts—simplicity of word- 
ing advertisements. 

PARIS MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

Their advertisements are the best—most ef- 
fectively adapted for the preparations adver- 
tised and for classes they desire to reach. 

LYDIA PINKHAM. 

_ Terseness, excellent illustrations, bold head- 
lines, general tone of reading matter as ap- 
pealing to women, to whom it is directed. 

PABST BREWING CO. 

They are very attractive and not overloaded 
with too much reading matter. They convey 
the sense of the ad in as few words as possible. 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 

Catch phrase says whole volumes. 

It is really the most striking of any advertis- 
ing I know of. The Gibraltar scene always 
catches the eye. 

CASCARETS. 

Cascarets advertising has reached more peo- 
ple in less time and sold more goods at a less 
proportionate cost than any other patent medi- 
cine advertising I know of. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION. 

Uniformity of style—not sacrificing origi- 
nality. 

_Clear cut, concise, convincing ; in best me- 
diums ; report says at lowest rates. 

QUAKER OATS. 

Magnitude of ads and plenty of them every- 
where. 

Being illustrated with finely engraved sug- 
gestive cuts, worded in an attractive and catchy 
manner, using large spaces, good position and 
a great deal of space, and behind all, a good 
quality of goods. 

WINE OF CARDUI. 

You can’t help but see it in a paper. 

It combines display and reading about right. 

Because of neat, attractive display and plain 
talk on their subject. 

Original border, attractive cuts, apparent di- 
rect, truthful ring of reading. 

The heading, illustration and “‘ talk” seem 
to all be based on what the people who have 
used it say about the medicine. I think that is 
a good idea. 

REGAL SHOE. 

The Regal Shoe ad has more interest for me 
because it is something that I want, and so I 
presume it is with every other person. What 
we desire will attract our attention. 

Because it gives the most satisfactory expla- 
nation of the article. The illustrations used 
are so perfect that a Regal Shoe on my foot 
was recognized by various people who had 
only seen the ads. You know what a Regal 
Shoe is when you order it. 

DR. PIERCE. 

“* Free advice ’’ wins the invalid’s confidence. 
Add this “‘ advice” to Ripans and they will 
rank first as a trade winner. 

Their ads are more like reading matter, a 

ar better, and are read oftener by those look- 
ing for medical ads and those not looking for 
them. 

Direct appeal to common sense. Faithful 
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Ingenious method of attractive head- 


similes. 1 
They con- 


ings calculated to interest any one. 
vey honesty in argument. 
LARKIN SOAP CO. 

For reasons see circular attached. It reads: 
We began business in 1875 in a two-story 
building 20x40 feet. In the above picture the 
three-story building (now exclusively offices 
was built in 1878, the one-story structure at its 
right in 1882. The five-story building was 
erected in 1885. The two six-story buildings 
were added in 1895 and 1896. Several smaller 
structures forming part of our plant are hidden 
by the larger buildings. The Larkin Soap 
Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

PEARS’ SOAP. 

Catches the eye. 

They are ads that make you think. 

Because they are original in design and very 
attractive. 

Its advertisements attract the casual reader 
at once. They are tothe point and never over- 
load the mind of the reader with more than one 
meritorious point at a time. They take the 
choicest positions in the best media, use effect- 
ive display and tasty illustration. Last, and 
not least, they are persistent. 

ROGERS, PEET & CO, 

Catchy, to the point. 

As a whole they take the lead. 

Chiefly attractive and convincing from the 
great diversity of appropriate ideas in a small 
amount of wldaeeel words, 

Economy in space with the desired results 
are, I think, the key-note of the success of to- 
day’s best advertisers. The results must be 
satisfactory because the same man continues to 
do the work. His illustrations are always to 
the point and of the proper size. 

VIN MARIANI, 

Enjoys the distinction of being the most 
highly indorsed proprietary article in the world. 
Vin Mariani has indorsements from the crowned 
heads of Europe, princes of the church and 
state, as well as from leading notables in all 

arts of theeworld, including the United States. 

he Vin Mariani advertising is clean, high- 
toned, couched in conservative language, and 
made very effective by the liberal use of original 
illustrations. This class of advertising has 
‘paid ’? Mariani & Co.a good profit on invest- 
ment. 

‘LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.” 

They have their own particular manner of 
making the merits of their magazine known. 
Some of the others are equally as good in their 
line ; but each month there reaches the table 
of the editors over all the country a neat syn- 
opsis of the coming Journa/, the articles being 
made right and put in handy shape for copying, 
and permission given to do so. Naturally very 
many of them find their way into the papers, 
and certainly do the Ladies’ Home Journal no 
harm. This I consider one of the dest features 
of their very good system of advertising. 

BATTLE AX PLUG. 

Paried, piquant. 

The best mediums. Best display. 

It has a peculiarity of appearance which at- 
tracts the most casual glance. It uses one-half 
page and full-page newspaper pages at a time, 
and is always careful to receive a favorite posi- 
tion. In billboard advertising it takes the head 
with colored pictures and the inscription, ‘‘ The 
largest piece of good tobacco for ten cents.” 

hese two forms of advertising are the best, as 
the newspapers reach the homes and offices 

and the boards, walls, sides of buildings, etc., 
attract the passer-by. 
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SAPOLIO. 

Original, attractive, persistent. 

Clearness, briefness, continuity. 

Mr. Ward certainly opens the public’s purse. 

Keep at it on the same line of action. Brains 
back of ads and don’t throw away space. 

Attract attention, which is the first essential, 
and they leave a pleasant impression on 
readers, 

First: because they invariably secure a 
prominent position. Second: because of su- 
perior illustrations, matter and display. Third : 
nearly every ad is specially constructed for the 
particular medium in which it is placed, thus 
being pay effective. Last, but by no 
means least, because Sapolio is exactly what it 
is claimed to be. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 

Originality and honesty. 

Ads tell tersely what buyers most want to 
know. 

Why? Because it is convincing and devoid 
of buncombe. 

Plain, convincing facts and the goods when 
you seek them. 

First every time, because his talks have often 
drawn money from my purse. 

“Don’t call it advertising, please. It’s 
store news.” The apparent confidence in ex 
plaining cuts toa skeptical public. Its style and 
form being uniform. 

On account of the conversational every-day 
tone of his ads, which every one who can read 
can understand, and also on account of the in- 
terest shown in the construction of his ads. 

IVORY SOAP, 

Because you see it everywhere. 

Fine specimen of refined advertising. 

On account of variety and attractiveness. 

In absence of all ‘ *embast ”’ or ‘‘claptrap ” 
efforts to catch the public eye. 

Artistic merit, position, attractiveness, com- 
pilation and ‘‘ unavoidableness,”” 

Originality of illustrations and wording— 
making the goods advertired prominent and 
not the name of the manufacturers. 

Their ad is not overcrowded, facts simply 
stated with few or no superlatives used, and 
illustrated in such a way that the reader can not 
help seeing the uses which Ivory Soap can be 
put to. The illustrations are of such a nature 
also as to attract the attention of one who is 
not especially interested in soap ads, and they 
never fail to be pleasing. ° 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 

The name “ Royal ” most prominent. 

Its brevity, plain language, immense circula- 
tion. 

One can’t fail to notice them, they ‘‘ stick 
out ” so plain and strong. 

Can not fail to make a favorable impression, 
and is placed with the best judgment. 

3ecause all advertising must be judged by its 
results, and Royal is the most conspicuous suc- 
cess of all proprietary articles when gauged by 
sales and profits. Its ads must, therefore, be 
the best. 

Are the best for the following reasons: 1. 
They tell their story at a glance, but leave a 
lasting impression on the mind of the reader. 
2. If they were not good their general style 
would not be copied by competitors, 3. While 
Royal pays a better rate than most general ad- 
vertisers, he always gets the best position, and 
on account of the size of the advertisements 
evidently gets better returns for less money 
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than others. 4. The article advertised is as 
good as the advertisement. 
RIPANS TABULES, 

Novelty. 

Originality of expression. 

Plain talk with original illustrations. 

Originality and characteristic illustrations. 

Originality and appealing to common folk. 

They are always readable and have a point. 

Boldness of style, directness and sincerity of 
testimonial. 

Gives vivid impression of possessing favor of 
medical authority. 

The ads make you want to try the Tabules 
whether you feel sick or not. 

Directness of appeal each time to some reader 
who feels ‘‘ This is meant for me. 

The best in its class because I know every ad 
is a genuine testimonial and that the illustra- 
tions attract. Every ad sells goods. 

Lots of it, attractive cuts, direct business- 
like wording. They’ve a good thing at a popu- 
lar price and they tell it in a convincing way. 

In my own case no advertising has had more 
influence than Ripans. As the influence anad 
exerts on a possible customer is the only true 
test of its goodness, I record my vote for Rip- 
ans. 

For the reason that it is always up-to-date, 
attractive, and has good sound sense in every 
tine. Furthermore, the firm invariably uses 
illustrated ads of the highest standard which 
materially adds to its value as a good ad. 

Because their advertisements are so forcibly 
and plainly brought before the prospective con- 
sumer. I have watched Ripans ads for several 
years and can see no deterioration. There is 
always something in the ad which directly and 
persistently invites the reader to try the remedy. 
I imagine that the ads are tremendously suc- 
cessful from the increase in number and size. 
Of course it is difficult to decide which is the 
best, as there is no classification. - But putting 
them altogether, Ripans Tabules gets my vote. 

It will be noticed that the advertise- 
ments of the Ripans Chemical Com- 
pany are accorded superiority by more 
persons and from more points of view 
than any other series now running in 
the papers. The advertising manager 
of that company reports that indica- 
tions exhibited by the activity of 
trade in this year, said to be one of 
phenomenal dullness in the proprie- 
tary trade, go to sustain the opinions 
expressed of the serviceable quality of 
his advertisements. The present year 
(1898) is the seventh of his efforts to 
introduce his product, and when he di- 
vides his total sales for seven years 
into seven equal sums he discovets 
the surprising fact that in the first six 
years the sales were two-sevenths of 
the total, and in the current or sev- 
enth year the sales are five-sevenths of 
the total for the whole period. In 
other words, the sales for the seventh 
year are two and a half times greater 
than the combined sales for the pre- 
ceding six years. Perhaps it would 
not be possibie to produce another in- 
stance of such overwhelming proof of 
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the superior effectiveness of his pres- 
ent style of advertising, which consists 
simply of illustrating actual testimo- 
nials from consumers, using their own 
words, picturing the people but omit- 
ting their names and addresses, al- 
though they are known and accessible. 


ae 
THE ADWRITER. 


The professional adwriter must have at least 
a theoretical knowledge of all the branches of 
newspaper work, must be able to use clear, 
forcible language, must know something about 
business and business methods and must be a 
close student of human nature. His work 
consists of preparing all the copy for newspa- 
per and magazine ads, p Ao» booklets, 
posters, etc. He gives instructions in a gen- 
eral way to composifors and arranges to get the 
best possible display. He has specimens of the 
different kinds of matter of all branches of busi- 
ness. He knows how it has been done and looks 
at a merchant’s business from the public’s side. 
He gets what the merchant thinks are his best 
points in business. Combining these, he is able 
to give a forcible, descriptive argument for the 
people’s trade. T he adwriter must have the help 
of the merchant. He must know the people the 
merchant wishes to reach. He must know the 
goods the merchant wishes to sell them. 
After getting this information he uses his knowl- 
edge of what others have done as a supplement 
to his own ideas.—Seattle Trade Register. 





Go slow in the beginning. Do not attempt 
too much. Pick out a field that is not too 
large. and then cover it thoroughly. Never, 
never spread yourself out too thin.— The Bill- 
board, Cincinnati. 


Faith 


No experienced advertiser 
pays out his cash for space un- 
less he has faith in the “ pull- 
ing ” powers of the ads he puts 
into that space. 





During the next year more 
than $500,000 are to be expend- 
ed by great medical adver- 
tisers for space in which to 
print advertisements written 
and illustrated by us. 

We take it as a distinct 
triumph to have the shrewdest 
advertisers in the world show 
their faith in us in such a sub- 
stantial way. 


MOSES & HELM, 


111 Nassau St., New York. 
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GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 
{HE ADVERTISING STORY OF A POPU- 
LAR SMOKING TOBACCO. 


The office of Mr. J. W. Surbrug, 
manufacturer of fine smoking tobacco, 
at 37 Dey street, New York, is worthy 
of a visit, if only to catch a glimpse of 
some of the pictures with which that 
gentleman has surrounded himself. 
The effect of these, as of some other 
curios, unusual to be found in quarters 
dedicated to business, is to make the 
pleasant little den decidedly inviting. 
On a fine morning, a short time ago, 
a representative of PRINTERS’ INK 
caught Mr. Surbrug opportunely, and 
the following in- 
terview is the gist 
of what passed : 

“Regarding 
Golden Sceptre, 
Mr. Surbrug, will 
you tell me the 
story of its exploit- 
ation ?” 

“Yes, if you 
care to hear it. My 
father, who was in 
the general line, 
began to manu- 
facture Golden 
Sceptre in 1861. 
From that date 
this brand was his 
leader, and it aid- 
ed to make the 
basement he then 
and subsequently 
occupied, at 145 
Broadway, under 
Barnum’s Muse 
um, a famous to- 
bacco center. The 
growth of his business was gradual 
and normal. It was not until 1892 
that I foresaw the grand_possibil- 
ities. Business in the meanwhile had 
revolutionized its methods, and I per- 
ceived that in order to take advan- 
tage of the tide I must venture into 
the swim. I was aided and impelled 
thereto by Mr. Garry Haulenbeek, 
then with J. Walter Thompson. He 
had been smoking Golden Sceptre 
for ten years, and was profoundly im- 
pressed with its superiority. Under 
his guidance I took the initial plunge, 
a quarter of a page both in the Cent- 
ury and Scribners. This advertise- 
Ment was an offer to send for ten 
cents a sample of the brand to any 
address, The returns were most sur- 
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J. W. Sursrusa. 
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prising. We have kept this offer 
standing almost continuously since, 
and the results have always been sat- 
isfactory. To-day from this source 
alone we have a list of 60,000 smok- 
ers, all over the land, who have sealed 
their faith by sending us ten cents, and 
in most cases more than ten or twenty 
times that amount subsequently. 

“Our method with these has been 
as follows: In return we send two 
ounces, worth twenty cents, and pay 
the postage—nine cents—accompany- 
ing these with a courteous letter, and 
asking the recipient to send us the 
name and address of the dealer or 
dealers in his neighborhood, and to 
give us an un- 
biased opinion 
upon the tobacco. 
Ourfaith inhuman 
nature has been 
more than reward- 
ed. Furthermore, 
our system has put 
us in touch with 
just the best kind 
of public for our 
purpose.” 

“Did you not 
find your method 
disproportionally 
expensive?” 

“No. From the 
very outset it paid, 
and the result has 
been to place 
Golden Sceptre 
on sale through- 
out the entire 
world. For, al- 
though we never 
advertised outside 
of this country, 
we had and have inquiries from every 
country. We have a constant de- 
mand from such countries as Eng- 
jand, France, Switzerland, Norway 
and Japan, and we have been con- 
strained to establish agencies in the 
Sandwich Islands and Brazil. In fact, 
there is no civilized point to which we 
do not penetrate. This extension we 
believe due to personal recommenda- 
tion. To quote well-known advertis- 
ers, we have been advertised ‘ by our 
loving friends,’ even the local dealers 
throughout the land liking to call 
attention to Golden Sceptre in their 
own announcements. In that connec- 
tion, pray look at this.” 

And Mr. Surbrug pointed to the ad- 
vertisement of a Monte Video dealer, 
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kept in one of a series of well-filled 
scrap books. This called attention to 
a fu'l line of Surbrug’s goods, as 
closely as though this tobacconist 
were an agent (which he is not). 
This is representative of hundreds of 
others, who evidently make the same 
display, and prove the esteem in which 
the line is held. 

“ How about your other brands?” 

“ We have advertised others, but we 
are glad that we quickly recognized 
that it was best to stick to one.” 

Recurring to the personal indorse- 
ments, Mr. Surbrug has seven large 
tomes filled with them—one from the 
Duke of Sutherland, considered a 
most discriminating smoker. To the 
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60,000 smokers here registered, a 
yearly letter is sent, containing a 
stamped re-addressed envelope and a 
catalogue. 

“What was your expenditure in 
1892, your first year, Mr. Surbrug ?” 

“ Our appropriation did not exceed 
$3,000. We have almost doubled it 
every year since. This year, how- 
ever, we shall not spend more than 
$30,000. We have cut it down fully 
$20,000, owing to present uncertainty.” 

“Besides the Century and Scrib- 
ner’s, did you immediately select other 
mediums ?” 

“Only Harper's. During 1893 we 
did not add any to speak of. But in 
1894 we began to spread, and have 
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consistently done so ever since, drop- 
ping few that our judgment had se- 
lected. Thus, in ’94 we took space in 
the Review of Reviews. By the way, 
this has been a most satisfactory me- 
dium. We have taken a half page 
continuously, and owe many of our 
best customers to it. Its readers are 
conservative, and once they have se- 
lected, they stick. Then, too, unlike 
customers from other sources, these 
mention the medium. In 1894 we 
also added Puck, Judge, Life and Har- 
per’s Weekly. In 1895, Truth,a good 
list of college papers, Ze Nation and 
Public Opinion. Tw 1896, The Strand, 

all Mall Magazine, Recreation, Out- 
ing, Forest and Stream, McClure’s (an 
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excellent medium), Cosmopolitan and 
Munsey’s. Munsey’s we have dropped 
since, for it does not seem effective 
for us. Since then we have added 
only a few, among them Zows Topics, 
this year, and last year, the San Fran 
cisco Wasp and the Argonaut. We 
have been in the Forum, too.” 

“You have evidently not taken up 
the religious press nor class publica- 
tions ?” 

“ No, we have not touched them.” 

“And the daily papers ?” 

“JT don’t believe in them, except for 
articles in universal use, and then in 
large space. I have used some of 
them limitedly, however, notably the 
Evening Post, the Commercial Adver- 
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tiser, and the Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg papers. The latter I used every 
day for months, with no result.” 

“T should think, Mr. Surbrug, that 
as men will smoke, and women recog- 
nize the fact, that it might be policy to 
interest them in Golden Sceptre, en- 
listing them by employing the fashion 
and household journals.” 

“ We revolved that very problem in 
our minds this year, and indeed got up 
a fine series of advertisements for that 
purpose, but we finally dropped the 
matter, since we recognized that to 
carry it through would be an appalling 
labor.” 

“ Programmes you have tried?” 

“Yes; three years ago for a season 
we tried them here and in Boston. 
We found them no good for our pur- 
poss.” 

“Boards, or as the English call 
them, hoardings ?” 

“ Our experience there is worthy of 
recording. We tried them in four 
Eastern cities on a new brand, some 
years ago, for five months. No re- 
sult—absolutely nil. We reasoned 
out that this was because we had not 
taught these communities (through 
such mediums as publications) what 
the tobacco was. But here in New 
York, where we have 120 of them, 
selected with judgment, they are do- 
ing us much good. This is because 
New York people know the article, 
and the ‘boards keep it continuously 
in memory.” 

“ Street cars, the L cars and stands ?” 

“Two years ago we spent $1,200 for 
twelve water color posters, painted by 
an eminent artist, Mr. Earle ot the 
National Water Color Society. We 
placed them on the L road platforms 
prominently, and from their very artis- 
tic force we received at least a dozen 
letters a day; pretty good evidence 
that they were doing us much good, 
though really these pictures have little 
relevance. This year we began a 
campaign of L road and street car ad- 
vertising here, in Boston and in Brook- 
lyn. We can not yet estimate the 
results, although we are hopeful. But 
I think we have made one great mis- 
take We have only taken one space 
inacar. I believe in order to obtain 
best results we should have done as 
Heinz, for instance, is doing, taken 
three, and even four.” 

“How about secondary advertising ?” 

“By which, I suppose, you mean 
booklets and novelties, for instance ?” 


“Ton” 

“Well, there are probably 80,000 
places throughout the country where 
tobacco is sold~not necessarily all 
dealers. We have picked out the most 
prominent of these and have fixed up 
window displays. These include fac- 
simile packages, lithographs, both 
large and small, and lithographed tin 
signs. Our greatest success is a pipe- 
stem, fan-shaped, with our name im- 
printed thereon. In 1893 we gave away 
a great number of pocket articles, such 
as match safes, memorandum books, 
knives and scarf-pins. But we have ar- 
rived at the conclusion, from personal 
experience, that men carry these things 
in their pockets, even for years, with- 
out having taken the trouble to remem- 
ber whose was the gift. Among sec- 
ondary advertising, too, come the book- 
lets and catalogues we have distribut- 
ed. These have run into the million, 
and we believe have paid -us very 
largely. There, I think you will have 
given me space enough. To sum up 
—through advertising we feel assured 
we have secured our pre-eminence. In 
no other way could we have pre- 
empted one-tenth of the market which 
we now pre-empt.” 

J. W. SCHWARTZ. 





——__-_ +o 
JONAH COUGHED UP AGAIN. 

Jonah was an unwilling guest. He wanted 
to get out. However much he may have liked 
fish, he did not want it three times a day and 
all the time. So he kept up a fidget anda 
struggle and a turning over, and gave the 
whale no time to assimilate him. The man 
knew that if he was ever to get out he must be 
in perpetual motion. We know men who are 
so lethargic they would have given it up, and 
lain so quietly that in a few hours they would 
have gone into flukes and fish-bones, blow-hole 
and blubber. Now we see men all around us 
who have been swallowed by monstrous misfor- 
tunes. Some of them sit down on a piece of 
whalebone and give it up. They say: ‘‘ No 
use! I will never get back my money or re- 
store my good name or recover my health.” 
They float out to sea and never again are heard 
of. Others, the moment they go down the 
throat of some great trouble, begin to plan for 
egress. They make rapid estimate of the 
length of the vertebrae, and come to the con- 
clusion how far they are in. They dig up 
enough spermaceti out of the darkness to make 
a light, and keep turning this way and that, till 
the first you know they are out. Determina- 
tion to get well has much to do with recovered 
invalidism. Firm will to defeat bankruptcy 
decides financial deliverance. Never surrender 
to misfortune or discouragement. You can, if 
you are spry enough, make it as uncomfortable 
for the wale as the whale can make it uncom- 
fortable for you. There will be some place 
where you can brace your feet against his ribs, 
and some large upper tooth around which you 
you can take hold, and he will soon be as pea 
to get rid of you for a tenant as you will be 
glad to get rid of him for a landlord.—£Zx- 
change. 
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NOTES. 


Tue A :xerican Druggist, New York, offers 
a prize of one dollar, each issue, for the best 
retail druggist’s advertisement. 

Tue Chicago (Lll.) Dry Goods Reporter be- 
gins in its, issue of October rst a series of 
articles on “‘ The Art of Making Show Cards.” 

Tue October number of the American 
Queen contains an article on ‘ Advertisement 
Writing and Illustrating as a Profession for 
Women,” by Virginia Frazee. 

Tue Knoxville (Tenn.) Sextinel has placed 
its foreign business with A. Frank Richardson 
Agency, New York and Chicago. It was for- 
merly represented in the East by Mr. S. W. 
Floyd. 

In their advertisement in the October A/- 
Clure’s, Pettingill & Co., of Boston, ask the 
reader to examine twenty other advertisements 
in the same issue prepared by them as aan indi- 
cation of their ability to prepare attractive an- 
nouncements, 

WonDeERPUL figures given in Casse//’s about 
Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. This journal. 
established in London fifty-five years ago, has 
an affidavit circulation of 1,152,959, the argest 
sworn circulation in the world.—Fourth Es- 
tate, New York City. 

Ir seems to be true that many advertisers 
who have used the magazines exclusively here- 
tofore are now turning their attention to the 
daily and weekly press, and evidently more ad- 
vertising of this kind will be done this year 
than ever before.—Profitable Advertising. 

FREE space i3 tendered advertisers in the 
Union Printers’ Art Poster Show and Tvypo- 
graphical Exposition which opens in_ State 
Capitol Building, Lincoln, Nebraska, Friday, 
October 28. Posters should be addresse 
President Lincoln Typographical Union, 127 N. 
12th street, Lincoln, Ne 

EIGHTEEN years ago the first Japanese news- 
paper was established. Now there are in ex- 
istence in that country 575 daily and weekly 
newspapers, thirty-five law and medical maga- 
zines, eleven scientific publications and a num- 
ber of religious periodicals.—National A d- 
vertiser, New York City. 

Tue San Francisco (Cal.) Budletin has put 
into operation a scheme to enhance the “en 
of advertising in its Sunday edition. The mer- 
chants advertising in that issue give away ‘‘pur- 
chase tags”’ to customers, and on Christmas the 
Bulletin will give away several valuable prizes 
to the women possessing the most tags. 


No other paper has ever surpassed the New 
York Ledger in the quality of its literary mat- 
ter, in the purity of its tone, and in its adapta- 
tion to the wants and interests of every mem- 
ber of the family. No other paper has such a 
history. For more than fifty years it has been 
the leading illustrated family paper of America. 
—Extract from an advertisement of the 
New York Ledger in Art and Advertising. 


Tue Southern Visitor, of Charlotte, N. C. 
prints under the heading on its front page the 
|e sane announcement: ‘‘ To Advertisers— 
This paper is published every week at Char- 
lotte, in the far-famed Mecklenburg County 
one of the best sections of North Carolina and 
of the South. Charlotte has about 20,000 popu- 
lation, and is the center of cotton manufactur- 
ing industry of the South, having eleven mills, 
and 250 more within a radius of 100 miles, be- 
sides many other enterprises.”’ 


Francis H. Leccetrt & Co., New York, 
are pretty well known everywhere as leading 
ocers and use labels in great quantities. 
Fh hey realize as thoroughly as any advertiser 
could the value of a handsome label as an aid 
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to the sale of their goods. No labor is spared 
when adopting a new design to have one which 
embodies all the qualities that appeal to pur- 
chasers, and the result is that their goods are 
put up ina manner to commend them to the 

oublic. The good color effect secured in their 

iverside and Monarch brands make them at- 
tractive objects in the grocery store, and their 
Premium brand, although more artistic and 
delicate than the ‘other, is no less attractive on 
the shelves.—A rt in Advertising. 

Mr. FrepertckK L. Perine, manager of 
Hall & Ruckel, New Y ork, announces: Since 
the posting of my latest adv ertising calendar I 
have been informed on good authority that a 
number of well-known representatives of the 
press take exception to the issuing of these 
calendars. I have therefore determined to 
abolish the system and receive all callers with- 
out imposing any restrictions whatever. I do 
this not because the plan failed to work well in 
a majority of cases, birt in order to remove at 
once all cause for misapprehension upon the 
part of some of those who may care to call 
upon me. I am usually to be found in my 
office all of Tuesdays and Thursdays and the 
mornings of other week-days, and will always 
cordially respond to calls with the least pos- 
sible fey to those in waiting. 


PR es IRA a 
WORTH READING. 

The first thing a new advertiser discovers is 
that a wide difference exists between theory 
and practice. From his reading, conversation 
and thinking he has probably imbibed certain 
ideas which he thinks practicable. When 
he proceeds to put these in practice, unfore- 
seen difficulties arise. The advertising, per- 
haps, costs more than he calculated, or brings 
less returns ; the mediums that were supposed 
to be the best prove far inferior to those which 
were almost discarded ; the aid that jobbers or 
retailers were to give the advertising is not 
forthcoming. Plans must be changed to meet 
these new conditions. The new advertiser be- 
gins to learn what old advertisers have long 
discovered, that old methods are largely tenta- 
tive,and that their availability can only be 
proven by practice. He learns to distrust men 
who have advertising schemes to fit every situ- 
ation and every article, or who make iron-clad 
rules. Andas he progresses, if he progresses 
at all, he learns that every man’s met thods must 
necessarily be tinged by his own individuality, 
and he makes no effort to imitate others, save 
to incorporate into his own advertising ‘ideas 
which appear to dovetail into it—Fame. 
=W THE ROPES. 

Editor—You wish to join our staff as proof- 
reader ? 

Applicant—Yes, sir. 

“Do you understand the requirements of that 
responsible position ?” 

Perfectly, sir. Whenever you make any 
mistakes in the paper just | blame them on me, 
and I’ll never say a word.”’— 7 7t-Bits. 








ADV: OCATES | HIS” OWN EX EXTINCTION. 
‘The National Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising ’”’ is the name of 
a coterie of 1,000 long-nosed individuals who 
are trying to limit billboard adv ertising in Eng- 
land. It is time to organize a ‘‘ Society to 
Check the Growth of Unmitigated Asses.’’— 
The Biliposter- tr y 4 dvertising. 


VALUE OF “ADVERTISING. 

A Colorado gentleman advertised for a well- 
preserved skeleton, and shortly after the paper 
was out an old maid of his town appeared in 
her best bib and tucker and asked him if his 
intentions were honorable.—Denver Post. 
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“Abe” Lincoln 


Once said: ‘You can fool some of the people all of the time and 
all of the people some of the time, but you can’t fool all of the 
people all the time.” Father Abraham probably had in 

r) mind the American advertiser when he evolved his great 
truism. A newspaper can fool an advertiser once ina while ; 

4 it may fool him twice in a while, but it can’t fool him all the 

\™ while. because, when it fails to give him the expected returns, 

P he withdraws his patronage and transfers it toa medium that 

\) will pay him, That’s why some New York newspapers are 

> not carrying as much advertising as they formerly did. 


a On the other hand, when a newspaper’s circulation and advertising 
. patronage go on increasing week by week, month by month, 
f and year by year, like that of THe Mait Axp Express, it 
_ clearly demonstrates that a high-class, clean evening news- 

paper, that goes into the homes of the people, is appreciated, 
y/ purchased and read, and that its advertisers get returns for 
the money they put out. 


Just take the month of September, 1898, for example. During that 

month the advertising in THz Mait anp ExpRreEss increased 

6,930 agate lines over the corresponding month of last year. 

\ The other high-class evening oars managed to lose 42,756 
/ agate lines between them during the same period. 
f 


During the first nine months of 1898 

Tue Mai. Anp Express printed ] 973 860 
agate lines of paid advertising. y 9 

Fi This is a gain of 176,218 lines when compared with the same 
period of 1897, an increase of nearly 10 percent. THe Mat 
AND Express carries more advertising than any other evening 
paper in New York, . 





312,088 agate lines of advertising less than THe Matt anp 
Express and lost 163,814 agate lines, when compared with the 
same period of last year. This was a loss of more than g per 
cent of its entire advertising patronage. 













vy] During these same nine months the next paper on the list printed 


During the nine months ended July 31, 1898, the net paid average 
daily circulation of Tuz Mart aNp Express increased more 
than 100 per cent. 


The circulation of THe Mai. anv Express is greater than that of 
all the other high-class evening papers of this city combined. 






‘‘ Every Reader is a Buyer.”’ 
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A “ FAMOUS "" CONTROVERSY. 
Passt BREWING CoMPANY. 
MILwavukes, Wis., Oct. 3, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of August 17th appeared the 
following item : 

Schlitz, the Milwaukee brewer, advertises 
his preparation as “the beer that made Mil- 
waukee famous.” This was evidently sug- 
gested by Pabst’s “Milwaukee beer is famous, 
Pabsi has made it so”’; at the same time itis 
so different that it can hardly be called even 
an adaptation. 

In Printers’ INK of September 7th the 
Schlitz Brewing Company takes exception to 
the statement of the Little Schoolmaster that 
their (Schlitz’s) catch-line was suggested by 
that of Pabst, and claims priority in the use of 
these similar phrases, but gives no dates. In 
indeed,.that every de- 
tai] mst be watched 










ordinary venture; 
Beer is a mat 
pays its nick 
or indifferen 
one kind,jn 
th 






heople should select 
is a direct indication 
Therefore, the brew- 
yw distinction of being the 
brewery in the work? nds jy its very magnitude 

highest compliment it p 
WO strenuous efforts of tw@ 


* 













indicates their ap- 
valuable compliment 
ecognition of the per- 
Pabst- Milwaukee.” 

yaukee Lager Beer has always 
7 been famous, and the Pabst Brewing 
& Company has made it so. {It is not the 
result of an accident, but the ¢oncentra- 
tion of skill, ability, and theie wuswerving 
belief that the purest and best beer was 
? sure to win: recognition, That this Com- 

th) 





the October number of Advertising E xperi- 
ence they are a trifle more specific as to the date 
they first used this phrase, and say : 
“Replying to your inquiry of the 14th, we 
can not name the exact date of the first appear- 
ance of our catch phrase, ‘ The beer that made 
Milwaukee famous,’ in the public prints, but it 
was comewhere along in the summer of 1894.” 
There is no secret as to when the Pabst 
Brewing Company first adopted its famous 
phrase. It appeared in 1891, on page 18 of a 
booklet, of which 5,000,000 copies were print- 
ed and distributed. We send you herewith page 
18 of the booklet in question, with the certificate 
of the printer, showing when it was printed. 
Printers’ Ink is therefore entirely correct, 
as usual, in its original statement that “‘ this 
was evidently suggested by Pabst’s ‘Milwaukee 
beer is famous, Pabst has made it so.’”” Yours 
very truly, J. KATHRENs, 
Advg. Mgr. Pabst Brewing Co. 
f <> 


Tue men who are most ready to criticise ad- 
vertisements are usually those least capable of 
excellence themselves. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


IN SACRAMENTO. 
San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 26, 1898, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Sacramento Bee has for a number of 
years past published articles on advertising se- 
cured from various sources. Within the past 
year it has taken up a systematic treatment of 
the subject, and publishes every Friday in a 
conspicuous position on the editorial page 
partment called ‘* Talks With Advertiser. In 

farch last I wrote the first of what has been a 
continuous series of these weekly advertising 
talks, taking up one line of business at a time, 
particularly those which have not been suffi- 
ciently advertised. In connection with this the 
Bee conducts an advertisement writing bureau, 
something on the plan of the Washington 
Star. This educational work has been found 
quite profitable by the Bee, and if its experi- 
ence is any criterion it would certainly pay any 
newspaper to maintain sich a department. 
The Redding Free Press, the Stockton Record 
and the San Jose Evening News also—all of 
this State—publish similar matter. But the 
Bee does it more systematically than any other 
paper I know of. Yours respectfully, 

FrebD’kK VAIL Owen. 
‘7o- 
A UNIQUE ADVERTISEMENT. 
New York, Oct. 3, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I think this advertisement of a stranded 

author from the Bookseller, Newsdealer and 


A PUBLISHER WANTED. 


A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD, an unusually en 
tertaining story, of which Boston Literary 
Vorld says: “It has been well conceived, 











well managed, and holds its interest from 
first to last,”’ was printed by the author, who 
had no facilities for placing it upon the mar 
ket; 700 copies on hand and electroty ped 
plates are with Trow Printing Co., of iow 
York. The author wishes to turn over the 
book to a publisher on a royalty to de- 
pend upon success of the work. Address 
Julius A. Lewis, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 





Stationer, of October 1st, should be put 
among your collection of curiosities. 
H. D. E. 
—s _ 


DEAD AND DYING. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 29, 1898. 
Editor of Prixters’ Ixx: 

I think that Mr. Munsey was right when 
he said that the day for the weekly news- 
paper is past. For three of Milwaukee’s 
best weeklies—/’eckh’s Sun, Venowine’s News 
and the Saturday Star—have suspended pub- 
lication. They have been crowded out by the 
great Chicago Sunday papers. /’eck’s Sun had 
attained national fame, its circulation reaching 
100,000 copies. Fenowitne’s News, too, used 
to have a large advertising patronage ; so did 
the Saturday Star. You are right when you 
say that the daily newspaper is the best adver- 
tising medium. James H. BRaAzet. 

taal 

DEBAUCHING THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

Office of 
Jno. & Jos. LopmiLier, 
Advertisements on Glassware. 
WeLiseunrG, W. Va., Sept. 30, 1898.) 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We send vou by mail samples of ‘“‘ Nox ’em 
All’ stogies for distribution in your office and 
we sincerely hope the office devil will not con- 
fiscate them ; please see that he and Inky Jon- 
sou get one of them, and if you all would use 
them instead of a drugged cigar you would live 
forever. With best wishes for Printers’ Ink, 
we are, Jno. & Jos. Lopm1tier. 
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t's a Straight Road 


to successful advertising when you use the right 
mediums — papers that really go into homes where 
they are leisurely read and time given to study the ad- 
vertisements and let them make an impression. 

| Such p.pers circulating among the best purchasing 

classes in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, | 
lowa, Nebraska and South Dakota are represented by | 
the lists of The Chicago Newspaper Union, the oldest 
of all co-operative lists. 


| 1500 HOME PAPERS. 


Catalogues and rates for a postal. 


THE CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, | 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
93 Jefferson Street, Chicago. 
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THE IOWA SEED CO., Des 
Moines, lowa, says the Com- 
panion brought 1,070 replies, 
at a cost of only 34 cents 
each, which is far below the 
average in hundreds of papers. 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


PrinTERS’ INK solicits mar! marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “bright say- 
ings,’’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are lots of them, and some 
of them are mighty good, 





Ovr commercial growth is a vindication of 
our methods, 

BetTeR goods for the same money, or the 
same goods for less money than elsewhere. 

TueseE ties are a mass of silken beauties 
tangled up with a mass of wonderfully small 
prices. 

Ir is hard for us to surprise the public, be- 
cause it has become so used to remarkable 
things from us. 

Ir we could print what is said by customers 
about this sale it would be the best advertise- 
ment ever printed over our name—and the 
longest. 

A $5 perBy in disguise for $3. The shape is 
there, the felt is there, the workmanship is 
there, the color is there, the wear is there. 
What more do you want? 

Our $3 derby hat has gone through the fiery 
furnace of competition ; has been weighed in 
the scales of time season after season, and has 
never been found wanting. 

Any advertising not founded upon merit is 
valueless. When we set forth our claims in 
cold type it is because we seek your business ; 
and in reaching out for your business we make 
ourselves alive to its requirements. 

Nor little prices; it will be a sad day in 
social economics when such superb workman- 
ship as is here displayed can be bought for 
little ; but prices without sentimental or arbi- 
trary inflation, business prices, and conse- 
quently pleasantly as 





Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under thishead twolinesor more 
witho' cearae, 4 2scentsaline. Must be 
handed in oue week in advance. 


WANTS. 


9) ~ CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. WOMAN'S 
=) WORK, Athens, Ga. 


pROOFREALTS desires position, Practical 
man, ACH, 48 South Ada St., Chicago. 


W ANT orders for cires., almanacs, catalogues, 
books; long runs only. P. CO., Printers’ Ink. 


W ANTE D—Samples ¢ city “ Pocket Guides ” sell- 
ing adv. space. J.C. DUPOKT, Westfield, Mass. 


W E buy, rent and sell letters replying to as 
PRESS LETTER EXCHANGE, a E, N. 


PERFEC T haif-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAV ING ‘Gon Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


\ AIL order men, write for our proposition; 
4 clean goods; a cheng _ ‘onsolidated 
Exchange Building, Chicago 


V4 ANTED— Representative in ’ ew York for 
perio‘ical 6 eR 12 years. Large cir- 
culation. “PU G.,” Boston, 


\ 7’ ANTED—A man to procure advertisements 
for a trade paper s New Jersey at 50 per 
cent. Reference. “ TRAD*,” Printers’ Ink. 


[ KNOW How to get eo that will sell goods, 
I have ideas, ability as writer, taste, jud 
ment. I want work. “LU CRE, » Printers’ ink 


\V ANTED —Case of bad health that R‘I-P*A-N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


W ANTED—Newspaper men to know that I 
have genuine bargains in weekly ne were 

per plants—in live business situations. C. 

DAVID, Confidential Agent, Abington, Mass, 








\W ANTED-—By thoroughly co sepetent young 
man, & position ~ wer manager. 
References. Address “ P. W. ” Printers’ ink. 


OURNALIST of rec Sen ont and experi- 
ence, at present editor and market writer 
on leading trade — desires ¢ e 
sons and references satisfactory. “A. D.,” care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Hoestaixe young Maine printer, stead y= 
its, wishes new position, about Nov. ist. 

part ot country. Foreman weekly newspa) 
office, good _job compositor, rapid and ane 
pressman, Fine references. Address“ PRINTE 
care Printers’ Ink. 


A N established and newly ont ped steel and 
copper, plate and die, en ving and stamp- 
ing department (power machinery) fn one of the 
leading Painting Bos ~ ey Baltimore, populatio 
600,000, will be leased a department. Address 
™ LEASE, ” care of Printers’ nk, 


W ANTED—A man to travel and interest pub- 

lishers in circulation propositions. An ex- 
perienced man who can devise acneuses and get 
up strong advertisements and assist in office 
work preferred. Address “ CIRCULATION 
TRAVELER,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


V J ANTED, PARTNER—An active newspaper 
man, *who is satisf ‘actory, can purchase 
half interest in an agricultural paper in the Cen- 
tral South, with bona fide subse: Poon list over 
5,000, Reasonable sala: ary. Only $1,200 required. 
Address ‘“* FAKMER,” care Printers’ Ink. 


7 OUNG married man wants an outside posi- 
tion with some advertising = or a 
azine. Has nine years’ experience wit 
known agency. Understands keepin Sooke s and 
— keep same in conjunction. A dress, = 
ng salary you would give, ‘ * COMPETENT,” 
Peinters? Ink. 
6 oe position of advertising (traveling) solic 
itor of our many Spanish-American lists is 
vacant. Applicant must give in writing age, ex- 
perience and references and remuneration on 
commission basis above traveling expenses. Ad- 
dress SPANISH-AMERICAN NE a ‘COM- 
PANY, 136 Liberty St., New York 


V = A newspaper. The advertiser, an 

rienced newspaper man, wishes con- 
tr olling fr iterest in a newspaper having prosper- 
ous possibilities a daily newspaper in a town 
with forty thousand people or more. He has the 
experience and the necessary funds. Address, 
in confidence, “ N. M.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


(onne-w e are using over a hundred 

corks a month of an extra-fine quae ty, amy 
are paying $3 per thousand for them. 
is & inch diameter by % inchlong. T x» are fine 
corks (and have to be), one end guaranteed fi 
We want to hear from a dealer who is ready | ~“ 
furnish a better cork for less money. Come and 
see us, with a sample. Will contract for a th ~*~ 
sand gross. THE RIPANS CHEMICAL CO., 
Spruce St., New York, 


\W “x E 


ANT 
HIGH. GRADE 





50,000 GUARANTKED CIRCULATION. 
Rates, 25 cents per agate line, each insertion. 
All ads next to reading matter. 
$ 125 bays 4’ 4 ines $s Cs 00 0" 4 inches 


lines 5 inches 

i © 4 lines 41.00 6inches 

175 \% inch 24.50 “ half col. 
3.50 “ inch 49.00 “ one col. 


BS, “4 ee -- me oy = “ half page 
“4 
oniy  arst- aa matter accepted. Parties with- 
out good commercial rating ster send cash with 
order, Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an — should reach us by the 25th of 
previous mon An adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN'S WORK, Athens Ga, 


or 
NE WSPAPER ¢ PER CHA NCES, 


IAVE a great opening ening for a newspaper ma 

I with $10,000—another $6,000,r -d severa) Brom 

did weekly ‘plants in New York, ew Jersey, Del- 

aware, Penn. and New England. I have one daily 

and weekly and two weeklies, a little run ao 

in good locations, at the right prices. 

ey to build up big paying plants quickly. 
D, confidential salesman of newspaper 

plants, Abington, Mass, 
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CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


‘HAS... A. FOYER (©O., Times Bldg., Chicago, 

produces fac-simile typewritten circular let- 

ters by the thousand or million. Best work, low- 
est prices, Samples free. 


—__~ 


NEWSPA PER METALS. 


O™= of the things Blatchford stereotype, lino- 

type and a metals are noted for 
is their longevity. LATCHFORD & CO. 
54-70 N. Clinton St,, Chicago. 
Strength.” 


——— 





“A Tower o 





MA ILING MACHINES. 
\ ATCHLESS mailer, $12 net, “‘ beats the beat- 
4 er.” KEV, ALEX’D’R DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 


if ORTON MAILER ($20 =, pot exact, most 
rapid, most ‘aN yi For sale at all 
branches AMERICAN oe ie re jUNDE RS’ CO, 








AGRICULTURE. 
F you would reach the farmers, use the col- 
umns of Lippman’s Almanac —one hundred 
thousand copies guaranteed, and the Memoran 
dum Books—two hundred thousand copics guar- 
anteed. For ten dollars we can vive you an 
advertisement of four lines in the e1..ire édition. 
These books have been published by us fortwenty 
ears. 
ve IPPMAN BROS., wholesale druggists, Lipp- 
man’s Block, Savannah, Ga. 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


Noa and calendars. Clasp Co. Sells 
4 direct. Noagents. See ad below. 


}) NOVELTIES, Ad Calendars. Write CLASP 
CO., Buchanan, Mich.., for samples and prices. 


( yo R mailable bill hooks are business builders. 
Free sample and folders. AMER. BILL FILE 
CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
\ he the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar, 








——_+ - >—_—_—_—_—_ 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


ee a ADDRESSES Agents, invalids, 
rades,ete. Authenticity gu nrante eed. State 
naa quantity and secure rates. F.R. CARTER, 
Inc., 114 W. 34th St., New York 
circu LARS mailed—1,00), 75 cents; 5,000, 70 
cents ; 10,000 for 65 cents; 5 cents per thou- 
sand off if you key them. We want pert geod 
the good we do you. Prepay to_us with ¢ 
We send out none of ourown. TREMONT ura. 
CO., Station A, Boston, Mass. 


50, 000 MARRIED women whoattended the 

Trans-Miss. & International Exposi- 
tion at Omaha, (names taken from State Build- 
ing Registers), fresh, reliable and carefully se- 
lected, and they have money to ~ aga Embrac 
Ill., Wis., Minn.. Ia., Mo., Kan., Neb., Colo. at 
list obtainable in this te oe gg ih . sheets 
and rates for postal. Refs., Dun, Bradstreet. 
A. T. RECTOR, Omaha, Neb. 

o> — 


MISCFLI LL iNKOU S. 


6¢ \TOX’EM ALL” St Stogies are hand-made,long 

4 filler, a “gg ingredients, equal a _ 
cigar ; $15 per Samples mailed, 25c. a 
guar. NOR IOS. LOBMIE LER, Wellsburg,W Va. 


O you sel! goods by mailf We have a 4-pace 
catalogue of our ee which we furnish 
with your name and address at bottom of last 
e, in lots of 10,000 or upwards, at 70 cents per 
000, Our goods are gotten =P expressly for mail 
trade. They are good value for the money, 
a large | pene bring quick and heavy returnsand 
duplicate oraers. We haven't isted an unpopu- 
lar thing. You do not need to carry a cent’s 
worth of stock. We will mail goods direct to 
your customers, postpaid. If we have as good a 
catalogue as we claim, you certainly can not af- 
ford Loch use it. It would seem then to be the 
wisdom to investigate our claims closely, 
phe pe miss a good thing. Sample catalogue 











and wholesale price list free. 
JONES, 669-671 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, ‘. Y. 


INK. 


NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


I *OR the latest newspaper information use the 

latest edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY. Issued September 1, 1898. Price, 
five dollars. Sent free on recei % of price. 
GEO. P. ROW ELL & Cvu.,, 10 Spruce St.,New York. 


+e 
ADVERTISING ME DIA. 
W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


Py oman'’s WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 pro 
MERICAN HOM noxville, Tenn. ; lyr. $1, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. 15c. ag. line. 
AQ WORDS 5 times, 25 cents, ENTERP eon 
Broe kton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 
line. Cire’n 4,000, Close 24th. Sa:mple free. 
~— 
PEPUBLIC JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 
for rates 
NY persor advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
fA to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 











‘HE Rochester, N. H., COURIER, weekly, hasthe 
largest circulation of any paper in a manu- 
facturing city having a population of 7,396. 
good country paper at a great trade center. 


He YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS offers 

$100 reward if they haven’t got the largest 
circulation in that territory of 100,000 people. 
Rates, 20c. inch. Address Nf EWS, Youngstown, oO. 


» EACH OREGON, W, , Washington and Idaho pro 
gressive farmers via the WEBFOOT PLANTER, 

the leading farm journal of the Pacific North- 
west. 5.000 copies monthly guaranteed. Write 
for rates and sample copy. te 2 will interest 
you. WEBFOOT PLANTEK *ortland, Ore. 


CO 

6 leer ALBANY TIMES-UNION grows stronger 

and better every day. It is modern, pro- 
gressive and vigorous. It has snap and inde- 
pendence. Is fearless in battling for the rights 
and welfare of the people. It won its present 
high position on merit, and is determined to 
maintain the lead. JOHN H. FARRELL, editor 
and proprietor. 








( yl R advertising mason “continue year after 

year because it pays to advertise in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. This educational week 
ly, established in 1875, circulates among the best 
paid class of educ: ators throughout the country. 
They have money to spend, and if you want your 
share of it place your advertisement in’ the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, published at 3 Som- 
erset St., Boston. 


BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it is placed in 
popers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right. papers, your advertising will pay. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address THE GEC 4 
ROW ELL. ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


I gig DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, New 

Y has a wide circulation among the 
best Ra. 2. and house furnishing goods trades 
throughout the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
South America, Australia, Great Britain, kurope 
and South Africa. Offers any manufacturer « 
siring to reach the wholesale and retail hard- 
ware trade of the world the most positive and di 
rect service at as low a cost as is consistent with 
the service rendered. 


i iy TO ADVERTISERS. 

We publish the New York Musicat Ecuo, 
consisting of 32 pages and cover—pages 12x14— 
containing portraits of actresses, vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

If you want to contract for 500 conies, you to 
take them as yon want th m., we will give you 
the back page for your advertising and ¢ harge 
you six cents a copy for the Ecno. You could not 
give away anything to your lady customers that 
would be mere Picaxing than the NEw York 
Musica EcHo. 

NEW YORE: MUSICAL ECHO Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 
J 


D* 150 Nassau St. 
j= 101 World Bidg., N..Y. 


A™, booklets written. Cuts in stock. R. L. 
SURRAN, 1293 Broadway, N. Y. 


ia ou think of using booklets. Me iteme. JED 
SCARBORO, 20 Morton St., ooklyn. 


( ¥ ILLAM & SHAU GHNESSY, Aavertnes 623 & 
I 624 Temple Court, New York. Wr 


es only writer of exclusively medical and 
irug advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind, 


4 > VERTO may inadvertently give you a 
é en ' which will help you in your adver- 
tising. \rite for it. MARSH, Box 943, Spring 
field, Mass. 


‘i¢ your magazine advertising A satis- 

factory results! Let me prepare your copy 
so that it will. mu. E P. GOULD, New Haven, Conn, 
Send 10ce. for “ Ide: 


‘| HE ad on the os ie cover of the Ladies’ Home 

Journal for September cost $4,000. I de- 
signed and placed it there. CHARL ES AUSTIN 
BATES, Vanderbilt Bidg., New York. 


[se ads of the New York Journal on the last 

page of PRINTERS’ INK are examples of one 
sort of trade paper designs made in_my art de- 
partment. CHAKLES AUSTIN BATES, Vander- 
bilt Bldg., New York. 


yp N Mc tiger yh ‘8 ~~ Munsey’ =F on Re find exam- 

es of my full page and ha ge magazine 
ads tor Faber Pene sal Co. and R yee W. Jen‘ in- 
son Co. (Stogies). IA RLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Bidg., wor York. 


W E frequently succeed in making a job more 

attractive and more striking in one color 
than other printers can with two. This, of 
course, Means a ving. With all kinds of cireu- 
lars, catalogues, booklets, etc., our whole aim is 
to make the investment profitable to our cus- 
tomer. Ourcustomers a) preciate this and stick 
tous. THE LOTUS PRESS rine ett of _ 
that makes a hit, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. ¢ 


\ ERCHANTS and others who wish to adver- 
.¥1 tise successfully and don’t know how should 
employ professional adwriters. We have had 15 
years’ experience. Five cents an inch is all we 
charge for our service. Terms, cash with order. 
No order taken for less than 25c, Send descrip- 
tion and price of goods you wish to advertise 

and we will do the rest. Address SOUTHERN 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Box 229, Savannah Ga. 

















WOLSTAN DIXEY, 

Writing. Illustrating, Ideas, Plans and 

Advice for Advertisers. 
My free booklet, “ Business,” will give 

you a good idea of my sagt 9 e - 
methods of work Send fo 
150 Nassau Street, 
New York 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
*) writing, designing and printing. I believel 
can get up an advertise ment or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my pe reonal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on asmali postal for a copy of 
my large ystal. WM. rg a a ee r 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. 


\ 7E MAKE TYPE that attracts and sets the 

fashions in typography. Our selection ex- 
ceeds in extent the combined product of all other 
type foundries here and in Murope. Our designs 
are so superior that all the world is our market. 
Name a success intype and almost invariably we 
are the originators. Consult the managers of 
our branches in Boston, N. Y., Phila., Balto., Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, inn Chicago, St 
Louis, Minn., Kansas City, Denver, ’Frisco, Port- 
land (Ore.), Los Angeles, Bpokage Dallas, Atlanta. 
Agencies in Toronto, London ras Melbourne, 
Sviney. Adelaide. *AMBNICAN TYPE. FOUND: 


RE profitable placing of advertising consists 
first in preparing good copy. Copy that 
says what ought to be said in a convincing wa 
Second in setting the Lace A in such type as w ii 
catch the eye and embellishing the same witha 
icture if one can be determined on that will tell 
tts ts story ly glance. ‘third, in the selec- 
he largest number of 
the right pad people and sell Sime poem A ance 
atareasonable rate—not low priced pa 
those that are at the same time high Poriced on 
cheap on account of the great service they can 
render. To secure these points tor = tal nen 
who one Ve is our practice and profession. 
Add GEO. P. ROWELL ADV RTISING 
Co., No. Ht ou St., New York. 


C Yo 000000000000000 0000000000000 
0000000000000 epee * | 


00 T gladly send samples of my work and OO 
OO booklets that explain my methods, etc., OO 
OO to business men who ask for them. oo 
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re) CHAS. F. JONE oo 


GO Writer and Illustrator of aieectieien. 00 
OO Practical Advice on Business Subjects. OO 
00 Suite 101, W. orld ee 00 
oS New York, 0o 
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FOR SALE. 


< BUYS 4 lines, aes proven. 
“> 1 WORK, Athens, Ga 


NOR SALE—Ten R'I°P*A‘N’S for 5 centsat drug- 
gists’. One gives relief. 


WOMAN'S 





AILY oe office, New England city of 
D 25,000, for $4, . 8. E.,” Printers’ Ink. 


DAILY and ile newspaper in Gulf State 

town, 6 to 8 thousand people ; 4 job presses. 

Have made small fortune for present = serietor. 
Address JAMES L. TANNER, irmingham, Ala. 


i: OR SALE—Pr ogressive weekly and job office 

in Western l’a. town of 12,000, and opening 
for daily. Fine field, paying plant and low weer 
Only one other paper intown. Address ad 
care Printers’ Ink. 





OUTEIT, with new or second-hand See! 
—the most value for your mone. sh o 
terms. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDE. RS’ COM. 
PANY. Branchesin Boston, N. Y., Phila. = 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cinn., ¢ Shicago 
St. Louis, Vinn., Kansas City, Denver. *Frisco, 
Angeles, Portland (Ore.), Spokane, Dallas, Atlanta. 





A TRADE paper, ~ twelve years old, earning 
‘\ $5,000 per — above all =xpeneee, is offered 
for sale. Present owner desires to retire on ac- 
count of ill health. Will _ all or ore-half, 
buyer to take charge of paper $8, ~ will buy a 
half interest. or $15,000 the whole. Paper has not 
earned less than $5,000 p:r year above all ex- 
penses caring i six years. Books open for in- 
spection. t write unless you command cash 
enough to ‘a at least 
“TRADE 


v half interest. Address 
PAPER,” care Printers’ Ink. 








PRINTERS 


iw you are a believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order to TilE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St., N. Y. City. 


K. RICHARDSON, printer to advertisin; 
« agents and others requiring good wor 
ime good type and goodink. 249 Pearl St., N. Y. 


7} FFECTIVENESS considered, our type is much 

4 cheaper than any other. We give better 
quality, but make no extra charge a extra 
quality. Why buy even the second best when the 
best costs you no more! AMEKICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS’ COMPANY. Branches in all the 
principal cities. Everything for the :'rinter. 





ee 
SUPPLIES. 
yan BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
,HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co.,. L’t’d. 10 Spruce St., New York, Special prices 
to cash buyers. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 
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PHE different Street Car systems in 
which we control the advertising in 
Chicago are admittedly the best in the 
great Western metropolis. “They cover 
over three-fourths of the city of Chicago 
and carry annually over 175,000,000 
passengers. Almost all the lines of the 
North and West Divisions come down 
y into the city through Madison, 


NY : r . 
A State and Washington Street 
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Loop, or through the Dearborn 
Street Loop, making them mostly * 
Trunk Lines and not Crosstown lines 
or feeders. 

The advertising service in these 
_cars 1s the same that obtains throughout 
our system of America’s leading cities, 
and that is the best. By reason of 
the territory covered, the superior ap- 
pearance of the advertising, our perfect 
system of checking and keeping track 
of the advertiser's cards, there is no 
better or cheaper method of reaching 
the people of Chicago and the thou- 
sands of daily visitors than by advertis- 


ing in these cars. 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 


87 & 89 WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO. 
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We control 
the best and 
largest list of 


‘“L” Road, where we give yol for 
many of which cross the bridge! 
There are many good points you ought to kno\ 
all by mail, for the asking. 
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Jeet Car Advertising has come into vogue by leaps 


ind bunds. | 


yertisers who have more respect for facts than for 
have learned that car advertising prepared and 











are the largest handlers of Street Car Advertising. 


Have the great- And 








sthsiness @5¢ "umber of our rates are 
known successful the lowest for 
advertisers— legitimate service. 


; wdoffer, the best value at present is in the Brooklyn 
yor for $100 a month a 16x24 inch card in 297 cars, 
ige. 

{ 
toknow about this advertising. You can get them 
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DESIGNED BY 
| 253 Broadway, N.Y. WOLSTAN DIX€Y 


New YORK-* 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six es abundred. No back numbers. 

ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, covering a paid subscription fecn 
date to oneney iat Ist, on m) the end of the century. 

2 Being pri m plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new oot edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for Band or alarger number at the same rate. 

tar Pu hers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK - the benefit of adv, rons may, on 
application, obtain special con nfidential t terms. 

t= If any person who not paid for it is re- 
ee INK kg t is i —_ one 
r is sto 
at the eer of the. time ene — 
VERTISING RATES : 

Cigetiet advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
wo Cage. displa; roe 
a line; 15 lines to * he in $100 ~ sg _ 
position twenty-five —_ we ead Ra ‘eran 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash wit 


ZZ 





Oscar Herzeerc, Managing Baer. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon Accent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E C. 





NEW YORK, OCT. 12, 1898. 


IF you want to read an unhackneyed 
magazine advertisement examine the 
announcement of the Molian Com- 
pany in the current Century. 








A THOUSAND dodgers will cost a dol- 
lar or a dollar and a half, and the boy 
who throws them into the ash barrel 
will cost twenty-five or fifty cents more. 
—Bates. 





Say exactly what you want to have 
the people know. Say it in the plain- 
est English you can command. Don’t 
ask yourself, “Is that an elegant sen- 
tence ?” but “ Can any one who reads 
that fail to understand what I mean ?” 


THE Philadelphia /tem announces 
that it has completed its fifty-first year 
and started on a new lease of life bet- 
ter equipped, more vigorous, more in- 
tellectual and more sanguine than at 
any time in its history. The /fem was 
never anything if not sanguine, as is 
instanced by the following sentence 
contained in its announcement : 

The /tem considers that it has the best news- 
paper plant in Philadelphia. 

THE advertisement of George Kis- 
sam & Co., concerning Chicago street 
cars, in this issue, is a model of what 
advertisements in PRINTERS’ INK 
ought to be. It tells a story worth 


hearing—tells it well and so boldly 
that it can not fail to force an entrance 
into the consciousness of the people 
who ought to be interested. If people 
will advertise in street cars Kissam 
will catch ’em. 





AN editor of the American News 
paper Directory reports to PRINTERS’ 
INK the interesting case of a news- 
paper publisher who called upon him 
to remonstrate because his paper was 
accorded a Z rating in the September 
issue of the Directory for 1898. It 
seemed that the journalist who pro- 
tested had that morning sought a re- 
newal of an advertising contract with 
the Royal Baking Powder Company 
and been turned down on account of 
the Z rating in the Directory. 





Tue term adwriter, written as one word, is 
preferable to adsmith or any other of the 
ridiculous titles assumett by our advertisement 
writers. Itis a word that the outside public 
can understand as readily as the initiated, 
which can not be said of adsmith or similar jar- 
gon.—Printers’ Ink, July 15, 1890. 

Since the foregoing was written the 
word adwriter has supplanted all other 
terms previously used to designate the 
same profession. It is a good word, 
and PRINTRRS’ INK’s constant use of 
it for over two years has undoubtedly 
helped to give it the popularity it 
enjoys. 





PrinTERs’ INK got up a diffuse contention 
over the question of ‘‘ who do the best advertis- 
ing?” It has now decided that Ripans Tabules 
leads all other advertisers. The modesty of 
this decision will be better understood when it 
is known that Mr, Rowell is owner of Ripans 
Tabules.—7he Newspaper Maker. 

In this connection it is also interest- 
ing to know that in those parts of the 
country where population is densest, 
Ripans Tabules are the best selling 
proprietary medicine on the druggists’ 
shelves. Three millions a week is the 
present output of the Ripans Chemi- 
cal Company. All of which goes to 
show that a good article well adver- 
tised is bound to be in everybody’s 
mouth. 





TuHeEoporE P. - RoBERTs, late of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., has opened an advertising 
office at 114 Dearborn street, Boyce Building, 
principally for the execution of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.’s advertising orders. Publishers who 
wish this large space should communicate with 
Mr. Roberts.—7he Hustler. 

As the advertising business is now 
managed whoever expends fifteen dol- 
lars a year for advertising can get the 
agent’s commission by appointing some 
special person as his advertising agent 
and guaranteeing thesaid agent. Such 
a scheme won’t work with the Chicago 
News and Record or the Philadelphia 
Ladies’ Home Journal, but it goes 
down with most newspapers and the 
advertisers who don’t avail themselves 
of it are getting to be pretty scarce, 




















PRINTERS’ INK. 


ALFRED HARMSWORTH, the great 
English publisher, writes that he “has 
been a reader of PRINTERS’ INK for 
many years.” He tells the Little 
Schoolmaster that the minimum cir- 
culation of the London Daily Mail is 
now 500,000 copies per day. 


Mr. W. A. Brown, of 273 Main 
street, Springfield, Mass., sells shoes 
on installments of fifty centsa week. 
Every week, when the fifty cents is 
paid, the customer is given a receipt. 
Last year, says Mr. Brown, he used 
7,000 receipts. Now he is offering 
advertisers the back of his receipts as 
an advertising medium. For $15 the 
announcement will be printed on the 
back of 5,000 receipts going into near- 
ly 800 families. Douglas might take 
the space and advertise: “ Why buy 
shoes on installments when for $3.50 
cash you can secure a shoe that would 
cost $6 on installments ?” 


Mr. J. M. CAMPBELL, of Omaha, 
Neb., the advertising manager of the 
“ Burlington Route,” is an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Little Schoolmaster. 
In a recent letter he wrote: 


My acquaintance with you began with your 
issue of December 16, 1891 (Vol. 5, No. 4). It 
has extended over a period of nearly seven 
years, and will continue as long as I am inter- 
ested in advertising, which, I hope, will be as 
long as I live. I have a complete file of Vols. 
6 to 22. Every volume is handsomely bound 
and I wouldn’t sell them for a hundred dollars. 
What I —_ like about you is your many-sided- 
ness. “You lay down no hard and fast rules. 
You make one think for one’s self. You not only 
teach one how to advertise, but also to know 
what advertising is and what is a fair price to 
pay for it. You teach one to write clean-cut 
English, to say what one has to say, and to 
stop when one gets through. I lift my hat to 
you and wish you long life and prosperity. 

——————— 


lations of most daily newspapers were 
very greatly increased. It is an inter- 
esting comment upon the phlegmatic 
character of* the Massachusetts Yan- 
kee, especially of those in seaport 
towns, that the circulation of that ex- 
cellent paper, the New Bedford Stand- 
ard, was not influenced by war news. 
“ We are not aware,” said Mr. George 
S. Fox, the very competent manager 
of the advertising department, “that 
the circulation of the Standard during 
the spring and summer was exception- 
ally large. So far as our records 
show,” continued Mr. Fox, “ the circu- 
lation i., the time indicated was scarce- 
ly above normal.” This is really ex: 
traordinary, but Mr. Fox is a man 
whose statements may be relied on. 
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UP to the time of going to press 
with this issue only two votes had 
been received on the question as to 
which New York paper reaches the 
largest proportion of the best New 
Yorkers. One of the two mentioned 
the Sw (morning) and the other the 
Herald. 


THE Adwriter, of St. Louis, thus 
comments on a sew form of advertis- 
ing contract instituted by the Kansas 
City Star: 

Startling innovations are being made in the 
advertising world. The latest and most signif- 
icant is the contract made by the Kansas City 
Star, one of the leading daily papers of the 
West, with Jones’ Bros.’ large department 
store in Kansas City to do all their advertising 
for ten per cent of the net profits, ard we un- 
derstand that the arrangement is proving satis- 
factory and profitable to both parties. The 
Star puts in two pages of advertising for this 
firm on Sunday and carries a large ad every 
day during the week, and while at their regular 
advertising rates this would make an enormous 
advertising bill, yet it is said that their part of 
the net profits more than covers the bill. From 
this condition we deduce the fact that while 
there is no more business risk in large sums 
properly invested in advertising than in any 
other branch of business, few even of the most 
progressive and successful business firms have 
the courage to invest a sufficient amount of 
money in advertising—the full amount that 
will bring profitable returns. This opens up 
the important question, ‘‘ Where is the limit to 
profitable advertising ?”’? Does even Mr. Wana- 
maker do all the advertising that would be 
profitable in his business? 


SPANISH-AMERICAN PAPERS. 


Office of “‘ Eventnc TeEL_eGram,” 
Superior, Wis. 
West Superior, Wis., Sept. 27, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 

Can you tell me where I can get a list of the 
papers published in Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico 
and South America? Yours truly, 

IRBY THOMAs. 


The Spanish-American Newspaper 
Company, of 136 Liberty street, New 
York, publishes a directory of periodi- 
cals in Mexico and South America, 
which can be secured for one dollar. 
Mr. White, of the company, when 
asked about Cuban and Puerto Rican 
papers, said that no list of them had 
been obtainable up to the present, and 
if even secured, it would have been 
imperfect, owing to the fact that the 
papers had always been under public 
censorship and liable to suppression at 
any time. Bulletin 90 of the Bureau 
of American Republics consists of a 
newspaper directory of Latin America, 
containing a list of newspapers in all 
the countries asked for. It costs twer 
ty-five cents, and may be obtained 
from the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, Washington, D. C. 
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FAR OFF NEWSPAPERS. 


Office of HAROLD WENDELL PHILLIPs, 
Special Newspaper Representative. 
40 and 42 State Street, 
Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly inform a subscriber to your 
Little Schoolmaster which, in your opinion, 
are the best and most influential daily —- 
pers of South America, Mexico, Australia, 
India, China, Japan, Cape Hope, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Austria and Russia. I 
have in view the placing of a small advertise- 
ment in a list of papers published in these ter- 
ritories. Only one paper will be used in each 
empire, or republic, and being desirous of giv- 
ing my patron the best service for his momey, 
[ write you for the desired information. If 
there is any charge for this service, kindly let 
me know. Respectfully yours, 

A. ot, Adv. Manager. 
There is one man in America (and 
only one) who is thoroughly informed 
about all the newspapers published 
in this world, and has a pretty accu- 
rate idea of the quality of the news 
published yesterday in St. Petersburg, 
Pekin and Manila. The gentleman 
referred to is Mr. Harlan P. Hubbard, 
who has offices in the New York Times 
Building. When the above letter was 
presented to Mr. Hubbard he said: “I 
can not tell the best and most influen- 
tial newspaper without knowing the 
article to be advertised and the sort of 
people desired to be reached.” Mr. 
Hubbard reiterated that he was pecul- 
iarly in need of this information be- 
fore making his selection of papers of 
India, China and Japan. Finally Mr. 
Hubbard said that if Mr. Harold 
Wendell Phillips would send him a 
check for $25, together with the fur- 
ther information specified, he would 
forthwith proceed to make out for Mr. 
Phillips such a list as he requires. 
PRINTERS’ INK desires to say that 
Mr. Phillips now knows as much 
about the subject which interests him 
as the Little Schoolmaster does, and 
it is hoped on all sides that whatever 
is done will be done wisely. PRIN'T- 
ERS’ INK is further of the opinion 
that when all has been done no one 
will be quite satisfied—unless it may 
be Mr. Hubbard. 
—_—_-@- 

Epwarp Payson CALL was for seven years 
private secretary to the late R. M. Pulsifer, 
publisher of the Boston Hera/d, -nd later be- 
came advertising manager of that paper. In 
1887 he-became assistant advertisiag manager 
of the Royal Baking Powder Company. In 
1895 he resigned this position to become adver- 
tising manager of the Philadelphia Press. Mr. 
Call began his career in the Evening Post on 
June 1, 1897.—The Fourth Estate. 

Where Mr. Call will go next has not 
been announced, 





ADVERTISERS ARE NOFOOLS 


It is difficult to interest advertisers in a mat- 
ter which is so obviously to their advantage. 
To illustrate : A year ago the Times began to 
publish monthly sworn circulation statements, 
threw its subscription books open to all and 
tendered a general invitation to advertisers to 
come and see for themselves that the figures 
were correct. This general invitation was su 
ne pe by personal solicitation to all the 
a advertisers in the city. _Notwithstand- 
ing all this not more than half a dozen adver- 
tisers came, and those came apparently more 
with a desire to put an end to importunity than 
to pursuing the exhaustive investigation to 
make which every opportunity was laid open to 
them. Nota single unsolicited advertiser has 
asked the privilege of making an investigation. 
—Scranton (Pa.) Times, Sept. 27, 1898. 

Advertisers, as a rule, steer very 
clear of this sort of proposition. The 
New York World gives a general in- 
vitation to advertisers to come and 
see for themselves that its circulation 
figures are correct, but the applicant 
who goes to the office of the New 
York World to see what its circulation 
actually is gets a flea in his ear very 
quickly. As a general rule the invita- 
tion to come to the office and examine 
the books is rightly interpreted by the 
advertiser to be a bluff. If the adver- 
tiser does happen to accept, the chances 
are, not that he will know any more 
about the circulation of the paper than 
he did before, but that he will know a 
good deal less, because he gives the 
publisher—what he seeks——a chance to 
fool him. Notwithstanding all this, 
advertisers are really interested in 
knowing the actual circulation of a 
newspaper. The newspaper that tells 
in every issue what its circulation was 
the day before, and at the end of the 
week what it was for every day of the 
previous week, and at the end of every 
month what it has been for every day 
for the month preceding, and pub- 
lishes at the end of every year a table 
showing what was its issue for every 
day for the preceding year, will never 
have any trouble about being believed, 
always provided the man who pre- 
pares the table knows of his own 
knowledge that its statements are true. 
PRINTERS’ INK never knew a publish- 
er to have any trouble about convinc- 
ing advertisers of the entire accuracy 
of his statement when he believed it 
himself. 





Why pay twelve cents a line for 
every thousand circulation in a week- 
ly paper when you can get twelve thou- 
sand circulation for one cent a line in 
a daily paper? Daily papers are read 
to-day, while the weekly is read next 
week—// ever, 
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WHERE TO ADVERTISE. 

A new advertiser frequently has the 
question presented to him as to where 
to advertise—what section of the 
country is it best to cover first? This 
is quite an important matter and 
should not be decided haphazard. The 
advertiser should spend his first money 
where he can get the quickest returns, 
for very obvious reasons. If he is a 
wire fence manufacturer he should put 
it in country where there is not much 
timber. If he has creamery supplies, 
then he should hunt where the milk 
cows are most numerous and where 
there is good pasture. Provided he has 
only a limited amount of money to 
spend, it would be better to put it into 
contiguous territory, and on general 
principles to advertise the territory 
very thoroughly, and not to do the ad- 
vertising in isolated spots. To be most 
effective advertising must usually be 
followed up by traveling men. If the 
inquiries come from one district these 
traveling expenses will be much less 
than if scattered over several States. 

It is the case generally that adver- 
tisers look for returns too quickly—in 
fact they seem to think that the ad in the 
Augustissue of amonthly has complete 


J have a 
' gcheme 


for a legitimate, honor- 
able business enterprise 


that will net’ 


$100,000 — 


a year on an investment of 
$50,coo cash and a lot of 
hard work on my part. 
Sounds like fiction, but it 
is the truth. If I had 
money I would not want a 
partner, but having noth- 
ing I do. I am going to 
be very particular who I 
take into the plan. Are 
you one of the men? 


Address, by mail only, 
| “BONA FIDE,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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ly done its work by the time the Septem- 
ber issue is out. That idea is a great 
big mistake. One of our callers, a 
week or two since, in the course of 
conversation, said that two years ago 
he had advertised an insect destroyer 
for a few issues in about eighty papers 
and had then stopped. The article 
sold for ten cents and was a good one, 
but Uncle Sam stopped him from us- 
ing the mails and he had to discontinue 
the business. Every day he still gets 
letters ordering the article, and the 
only thing he can do is to return the 
money to the sender. It has proved 
conclusively to his mind that the bene- 
fit derived from an advertisement is 
not all over within a month. 

People who are just beginning their 
advertising should look on the money 
expended more in the nature of a 
money earning investment, the same 
as expenditures for goods, rather than 
as an expense, like rent, light and fuel 
bills. The nearer home, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, they can put this 
money, the easier it will be for them to 
look after it— xchange. 

7o 

GotnG after business is like going after any- 
thing else. The more judgment displayed in 
the going, the more satisfactory will be the 
results.—A dvertising World. 








GENERAL 
ADVERTISEMENT 
WRITER 


who has more business than he 
can attend to alone, will give a 
first-class opening to a man of 
reputation and experience in 
writing and executive work. He 


WANTS A 
PARTNER 


whose name will appeal to busi- 
ness men. A man of high char- 
acter, who knows how to run 
an_ office, talk to clients, plan, 
write and suggest ideas for illus- | 
tration. While a small amount | 
of capital should be invested, it 
is not absolutely necessary if | 
party is particularly desirable. 





||] P. 0. Box 2163. 
| 
| = = 


Some one already in business 
preferred. 


Address 


**MORTON MORTON,” 
New York. 
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IN NEW YORK CITY. 


No sensible man thinks he can appeal to all the 
people in New York City by advertising in one pa- 
per, but there are many who believe they can name 
one that will reach a larger portion-of New Yorkers 
than any other. Opinions vary, however, and if 
twelve men should be selected and each one asked 
to name the paper that is more carefully read by the 
greatest proportion of the residents of New York, 
the chances are that among them no less than six 
separate papers would be given preference. 


NAME OF PAPER. Advertising Charge 
per line. 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER... 000060. 0000s 15 
ES Shad ae nse ee keener sesbawans 20 
ge he 20 
ST er ee ree ee ee ee eee eee eer re ee 50 
SOURRAL, GORE) 20.0 cocccvccevccoess om aan 
EY DN cin su ioe tes anwne swees 30 
JOURNAL. GP COMMERCE... ...0.cccececsccs 20 
EMT, BOD TRESS. 0:6. 6ciccisiesevcinn cece 20 
MIN eee arenes gaat aaeeninie woe asien 30 
I alge tN ala eed toa neds one asian’ eine awe 30 
EOE f5 nce cecsidosnnesovaceneen 22% 
I 6556 505s 600s Fénwertoewetee 40 
le NE Sided Shades nds davcosinen cows 30 
RE Persea pow ser eer ee ee 25 
aed octtn sis sp sins <a ww aw seseree 30 
oe EE ee eee ", 40 


Woaen (eveming).........ssccceee. 


The foregoing list of conspicuous New York 
dailies is arranged alphabetically so as to avoid giv- 
ing any clue to Printers’ INK’s opinion and against 
the name of the paper is set down the rate charged 
per line for advertising in it. Every reader is invited 
to put a cross-mark against the name of the paper he 
thinks the best selection for an advertiser who will 
use but one, and then tear out this page and send it 
to the editor of Printers’ Ink. If unwilling to 
mutilate his copy of the paper a communication by 
letter or postal card will do as well. 
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IN NEWSPAPER CUTS. 

Too many illustrators make the mistake of 
sroducing coarse lines, and think thereby their 
illustrations will print up well in the news- 
papers. This is not true. An illustration for 
the newspapers can not, of course; be prepared 
in such fine lines that when printed they are 
apt to fill up. The principal thing in prepar- 
ing newspaper illustrations is that the space 
between each line shall be etched sufficiently 
deep so as to avoid shallowness, and depth can 
only be obtained where the lines are far enough 
apart to enable the etcher to do this.—Proft- 
able Advertising, Boston, Mass. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 











CONNECTICUT. 
‘ADVERTISERS who want the best should use 
THE DAY, New London. 


GEORGIA. 


QOUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
Southern agricultural —. Thrift; 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers Sou 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ae COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 

—is the only eg | paper in South Carolina 
giving a sworn and detailed circulation state- 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). It is the best 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


WISCONSIN. 


‘Pe WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 

_ Wis., isthe only English general farm paper 

printed in the State. Reaches more prosperous 
isconsin farmers than all others. 





























Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents atline; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


FOR SALE. 


Plant for Daily and Weekly Newspaper, 
with Job Office. Live town. Large field. 
No other paper published here. Apply to 


THE HOME TRUST CO., 
Derby, Conn. 


Compared with other BAPTIST WEEKLIES pub- 

lished in Missouri and Kansas. 

Only one has 16 

Only one costs $2 a year. 

Only one is published in St. Louis. 

This one has a larger circulation than all others 
combined. 

This one is 27 years older than any other one. 

This one has more space given to reading matter 
each week than any other. 

This one has more space given to advertising 
than any other two. 

The best advertisers know this and use its 
columns. 

The best element of the denomination reads it. 

It is classed among the best in the land. 
That paper is 


THE CENTRAL BAPTIST 


Guaranteed circulation ave weekly 9,618. 
ARMSTRONG & PA , Publishe 
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THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 


is the best daily newspaper in America for the 
size of the town. Itis ty phically handsome, 
accurate and reliable. Member Associated Press. 
It has more home advertising and foreign adver- 
tising than any other evening paper initsfield. It 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 


THE 


Arizona Republican. 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 
HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


It is printed every day in the year 
at Phoenix, the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States, 


For particulars see 
H. D. LACOSTE, 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 











“CHILDREN HAVE MOTHERS.” 


20,500 copies 


fe) 


BABYLAND 


and 


LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN 


are read every month by 20,500 
mothers of little children. 

Mothers are housekeepers and 
buy for the entire household. 


MAY WE TELL THEM WHAT 
YOU HAVE TO SELL? 


Cuas. E. Grarr, Publisher, 
zoo William St., New York. 


“CHILDREN HAVE MOTHERS.” 


The Great Lakes Territory 


is covered fully by 














The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 


for rates. 





Write for rates, 316 N, 8th St., St. Louis. 


Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 


IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


THE CYCLING WEST 


Let us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents 
you have, by advertising your goods 
before the riders in their vicinity. 

WE HELP BOTH. 
NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 
OUR FIELD. 


WE ARE ALONE. 





Write us for special inducements. 





: The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
THE ARGUS COMPANY, Albany, N.Y. | BOX 133. DENVER, COL. 











James C. Farrell, Manager | 








The Right Circulation. THE INLAND has now a circulation of over 120,000 guaran- 


teed. Proof of which will be given before pay is ex- 

pected for advertising done. Post-office Receipts, Paper Mill Account, Press Rooms, 
Subscription Lists, are all open to advertisers. 

H snch Any advertisement can be discontinued at any time for any 

The Right Principle. reason. Paying only for space used. We Ase wholly on 

making the advertisement pay you to hold your business. We have been told re- 

peatedly that this was poor policy; it might be for some papers but not so with us. 

Our advertisers don’t want to quit, they admire the fairness of the proposition and 





our patronage in 
creases; so far this 
year our advertising is 
over 100 per cent great- 
er than for same pe- 
riod last year—that’s 
what talks. 


The Right Features. 


THE INLAND is a relig- 
ious and home journal 
combined. Besides our 
editorials on Timel 

Topics, Home Depart- 
ments, Floral Sugges- 
tions, Stories, Cartoons 
and the best of general 
articles, we have the 
Sunday School Les- 
sons, Junior Topics 


New York: 
500 TEMPLE COURT. 











tell others. Asa result and rayer Meeting 


Lessons. The last 
three departments 
named secure us nine- 
ty per cent of our sub- 
scriptions and which 
to be of value must be 
studied weekly. Thus 
an advertisement is 
kept in the home an 
entire month and real- 
ly the advertiser gets 
as much benefit from 
one insertion in THE 
INLAND as he would in 
four insertions in a 
weekly of same circu 
lation. You save the 
cost of three insertions 








by using THE INLAND. 


H H Rate—Reading Notices or Display, 50 cents per line. It does not 
The Right Price. cost a fortune to try THE INLAND, but it may help make one. 


THE INLAND, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


F. E. MORRISON, SPEcIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


THE MOST POPULAR PAPER 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD, 


CHICAGO: 
Boyce BUILDING. 















Peeves 
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OUR SPACE 
is valuable and can be secured only by reliable adver- 
tisers. If you belong to this class and want to cover Central 


Pennsylvania, THE PATRIOT is the medium you should select. 


AAA AAA bb bbb hhhhhbid The Patriot, 


Only Democratic “ 
Newspaper at the i Harrisburg, Pa. 
State Capital 2% 3 


| 24444444444444444 4444448 | 


y The Western World. 


We have many inquiries from advertisers who do not know the Western Wortp for 
more detailed and specific information than is found in the directories. For the past eleven 
years and up to Jan., 1897, the WestERN WorLD was published in the interests of one firm, 
and no outside advertising solicited. Since then a new corporation has been formed and 
we are pushing the paper in every conceivable way known to modern push and endeavor, 
and the WESTERN WoRLD is meeting with such success, both in subscription and advertis- 
ing, as to warrant us in hoping for a quarter of a million list within a very few years. We 
have our own office outfit—four presses, stitchers, cutters, type, etc, run by steam power, 
which enables us to produce the WESTERN WoRLD at very low cost and in such numbers as 
can not fail of bringing good returns. Any advertiser is at perfect liberty to withdraw 
advertisement if in his opinion the returns do not warrant a continuance to the end of con- 
tract. Weaim during the year to covcr with extra sample copies such territory as our 
regular subscription list does not reach, thereby reaching every State in the Union ina 
more or less degree. Soliciting your patronage, we remain, sincerely yours, 


THE WESTERN WORLD, 88 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Through your agent or direct. 

















"Daily Newspapers For Sale 


A company printing a morning and evening paper 
with both Associated Press franchises desires to sell 
its stock. 


BOTH Papers are on a Paying Basis, 
Free from Debt. 


$25,000 INVOLVED IN DEAL. 








= 





Equipment includes Web press, leased linotype 
machines, stereotyping outfit, electric motor, adver- 
tising type, etc. Location is good—city with a fine 
tributary field. 

Present stockholders have good reasons for retir- 
ing; will retain minority interest if desired. Address 


g 
, 
i A. H. STACK, 





Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Record 


correspondence about 


=I It is the leading paper in = 
Troy, New York. 











IT LEADS : 
ALL RIVALS. 





THE VANCOUVER (B. C.) 


WORLD 


Daily and Twice-a-Week, 


has a larger aggregate weekly cir- 
culation than that of any other 
two newspapers in British Colum- 
bia combined. It is recognized 
as the best advertising medium in 
the Northwest. 


Send for Sample Address 
and Rate Card,” THE WORLD, 


Vancouver, B, C. 2 

















| To Get Customers..aa- 


Advertise in their favorite family paper, 


THE EVENING JOURNAL 


of Jersey City, N. J. 


| Average Circulation in 1897, - 14,756 | 
} Actual se Circulation for Nov., Dec. and Jan.. 15,407 | 
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Toledo ons hy News 


circulation guaranteed to be larger 


For adve 
THE NEWS, ero wne by 0. 
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than we other Toledo daily. 2 
and sample copies address t 
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California’s Capital 


SACRAMENTO. 





California’s 


Best 
Rome 
= Papers 


> §6fAAre the 


Daily Record-nion 
Weekly dnion 


THE LEADERS IN A CITY OF 35,000 INHABITANTS 
AND IN THE GREAT SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 
THE PAPERS TO ADVERTISE IN IF IT IS 
DESIRED TO REACH THE HOMES. 


Che S. 2. Beckwith Special Agency, 


Eastern Agents, New York and Chicago. 
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ae 
Advertiser 


Has for nearly seventy-five 
years enjoyed the distinction of 
being Alabama’s leading Daily. 
To advertisers desiring Ala- 
bama patronage, THe Apver- 
TISER offers unusual advantages. 
Rates can be had of Perry 


Lukens, Jr., 29 Tribune Build- 
ing, New York, or 


The Advertiser Co. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISING. 
AN ADVERTISEMENT. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 

I believe in magazine advertising of 
the proper sort, but a tremendous 
amount of money is wasted in the 
magazines. 

There are few magazine advertisers 
who could not cut their expenditures 
from 15 to 30 per cent and get better 
results if they chose the right media, 
used the right talk, followed up in- 
quiries as they should be followed, and 
made full use of the advertising in 
talking to retail dealers in their goods. 

Most of the magazine advertising 
that is done fails to reach its best ef- 
fectiveness, because it lacks proper at- 
tention, because it is spread out too 
thin over a large number of publica- 
tions, because inquiries are not prop- 
erly handled, because “the trade” is 
not properly advised about what is go- 
ing on. 

The advertising pages of a number 
of publications are veritable gold 
mines, but they must be properly 
worked to produce profit. 

For nearly fifteen years I have been 
studying and experimenting with mag- 
azine advertising, until now I am ready 
to say that I know something about it. 

I know how to get the best results 
for the least money in a number of 
differgnt lines. 7 know how to actually 
sell goods by magazine advertising—to 
produce results that you can see and 
handle—in cash. 

** 

Following is part of a letter I re- 
cently wrote in reply to a communica- 
tion from a prominent advertiser : 

“TI do not base my claims entirely 
or pxincipally upon my ability as an 
advertisement writer. The writing is, 
in fact, the least important part of the 
work I should do for you. It is not 
the style of your advertising that I 
object to so much as it is the manage- 
ment. This, I want you to fully un- 
derstand, is no reflection on your own 
judgment. A man with the manage- 
ment of a business on his hands must 
depend upon his advertising agent to 
advise him as to what publications he 
should use and what ones he should 
leave out.” 

“ Now, I want to say to you, just as 
emphatically as I can say it, that you 
are spending more money than is 
necessary, and your money is being 
placed in some publications that are 
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not worth what they cost, while you 
are not using large enough space in 
really valuable and effective media.” 

“I know that in writing to you in 
this way I am taking the chance of 
giving permanent offense, but I feel 
so strongly that what I say is true, and 
that it is to your benefit to know it, 
that I am willing to take that chance.” 

“You are certainly at the present 
time doing advertising that is very 
much better than the average, but this 
does not mean that yow are doing as 
well as can be done, and doesn’t mean 
that you are not wasting money.” 

“Tam absolutely certain that your 
advertising can be done for less 
money and be made to produce better 
results than it is now doing. I can’t 
prove this to you in any other way 
than by doing your advertising for a 
year. Therefore, I may never have 
the opportunity of giving you the 
proof. If I do not, I will at least 
have the melancholy satisfaction of 
knowing that you will lose more by it 
than I do. I do not particularly need 
the comparatively small, though desir- 
able, profit that I would makein hand- 
ling your business, and I am chiefly 
anxious to interest you, because I see 
the opportunity of accomplishing more 
than ordinary results. You have the 
goods, the enterprise and the business 
management that are frequently lack- 
ing and that would certainly make the 
work of your advertiser pleasant and 
comparatively easy.” 

** 

I wish to hear from magazine ad- 
vertisers to whom a saving of 15 to 30 
per cent of their appropriation would 
be desirable. 

I wish to hear from those who do 
not now advertise in magazines, bat 
who believe they might do so with 
profit. 

For from twenty-five to one hun- 
dred dollars I will carefully consider 
the problem of either a present or a 
prospective advertiser and will tell him 
exactly what my plan would be in his 
case—exactly how it should be exe- 
cuted—exactly what it will cost. He 
may then employ me to prepare and 
place his business, or he may go to 
some one else. 

** 

If you do not fully understand my 
proposition, write to me about it. 
Charles Austin Bates, Vanderbilt 
Building, New York. 
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What a few Prominent, Practical and Self-made 
Farmers Think of the 


Agricultural Epitomist 


From the Hon. James A. Mount, Governor of the State of In- 
diana, and Practical Farmer with a 500-acre Farm. 


Replying to your communication of the 3ist ult., I 
beg to say, in so far as I have had time to read the 
Eprtomist, I am frank to say I have found-.it to con- 
tain many practical suggestions. Its general treat- 
ment of grain-growing, live-stock husbandry and 
horticulture has been up to date. 

(Signed) J. A. Mount. 
From Mr. PD L. Quirk, Owner of Five of the Best Farms in the 
State of Michigan, President First Nat’! Bank, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
I have been taking your paper, the AGRICULTURAL 
EPITOMIST, for some time, and I think very well of it, 
indeed. Think it is an excellent paper, and that is 
also the opinion of all my men on the farms. They all 
feel it is a good paper to have to read and refer to. 
(Signed) D. L. QUIRKE. 


From Mr. G. C. Pearson, Prop’r Spring Glen Farm, Danville, 


Occasionally value received is found when and 
where least expected. So it was with the EpITomisT. It 
came to my address and, with a number of dailies end 
weeklies, was piled upon the table, biding the time 
for the waste box. The unpretending appearance 
of the little paper, with the location of publication, 
was against devoting any time to its perusal. We 
know this is the day of journalistic noontide ; acci- 
dentally my eye caught an article on Cow Peas, 
which was read; then page after page was scanned, 
when more good, common sense articles were 
found than in a dozen pretentious papers, whose 
columns are devoted to theorizers or to the advance- 
ment of interests of schemers who pull the wires 
which move the ‘‘ puppet hayseeds,” as the farmers 
are regarded and termed. With reading, as with food, 
it is not the quantity we consume but what we digest 
which benefits and sustains us. Inclosed find a year’s 
subscription. We will expect continued interest in 
contributions from practical men and women. 

(Signed) G. C, PEARSON. 


Circulation, 165,000 copies monthly. 
Advertising, 75e. per agate line. Forms close 10th of month preceding date of issue. 


None but Clean Advertisements from 
Reliable Advertisers Accepted. 
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EPITOMIST PUBLISHING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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he 
Dickett Magazine 
Pays! 


Ain Advertiser’s Statement. 


We are pleased to report to you that 
we have found the columns of your pub- 
lication bring us greater returns than any 
other used during the past year. Wishing 

P you all future success, we beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO COMPANY. 


Signed, THOs. F, SCANLAN, 
Proprietor. 


November Edition 


90,000 


Guaranteed. 


{ NICKELL MAGAZINE, 
4 Alden Court, Boston, Mass. 
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with its October Number 


crossed the 


HALF 
MILLION 
MARK 


the edition being 502,000 copies, 








Only clean and reputable advertising 
accepted. 


Advertisers wishing to be in good company 
will find profit and pleasure in 
using its columns. 























WILL CLOSE ON 


yy ECEMBR Holiday Neaber Ii y 








SH Moore & Lo. Publishers New York 
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: The Biggest « 
a Liar Wins 


MN sometimes—but we want a 
J truthful, hustling representa- 
‘ g rep 

A\N tive in every manufacturing 


city who can get advertising. 


“iN We want him to investigate 
AN thoroughly before he begins 


A work—then he can know what 
AN he talks about. 





\ Are you the man? 





A Then write to M., 


A\ NEW IDEA PUBLISHING CO., 
A 636 & 638 Broadway, - <= «= #£=New York. 
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is certain as 


DEA TH AND TAXES. 


Are Vickery & Hill’s readers confirmed 
in the habit of answering mail-order 
advertisements? Try them and see! 





W How much per line per Mi? 
W That is what tells the story if mediums reach your buying public. 
b4 N. B.—A prominent paper with 750,000 circulation charges 
$5 per line; that is two-thirds of a cent per line per M. 


VICKERY & HILL offer 


2, 000,000 Circulation 


in the 


American Woman 


and the 


Vickery & Hill List 


at $8; that is two-fifths of a cent per line per M. 





LAKE ERIE MFG. CO.—* The very cream of mail-order mediums.” 








BRYANT & STRATTON.~ ‘“ Returns have been better than any other 
publications, in proportion to cost.” 


NATURAL BODY BRACE CO.—“ We regard these papers as among our 
best mediums. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.—“ During, the past twelve years we have ex- 
pended in them upwards of omy 000.” 


au per enute line. 
*§ THE AMERICAN WOMAN,’’ $2.00. 


Gombination { «geod Sfortesr,, $3.00) 
“‘Hearth and Home,”’ 2.00 
TWO MILLION COPIES, $8.00 PER LINE. 


THE VICKERY & HILL CO. 
520 TEMPLE COURT, NEW YORK CITY. 
JOSEPH W. KENNEDY, Manager of Advertising. 
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2.00 | Combination \ 
p Seagate ) {Fireside Visitor,” 2.00 ( Ratgicgny \ 
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THE LARGEST AND BEST 
FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE 





Each number is worth 
double the cost price— 
128 pages for only 5c. 


| Che Kali hour 
| 
: 





Complete Stories, Poems, Serial 
Stories, Editorial Comments, Cor- 
respondents’ Department, Music 
and fine Illustrations. 


No cheap magazine gives adver- 
tisers as large return. 


Make your contracts now and 
secure the benefits of the exceed- 


ingly low rates. 


Advertising agents will quote you 
prices, or address us. 


Copies of the “HALF HOUR” 


on all news-stands. 
Send for Sample Copy. 


George Munro’s Sons, 
17 to 21 Vandewater St., New York. 
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5 Important 10 Advertisers 








as: «= ion 2 


FOR NEARLY A 
QUARTER CENTURY 


Frank Leslie’s 
Popular °°" 


Rank of Periodical Lit- 














erature. 


Monthly -~- 


Beginning with the 








NOVEMBER NUMBER, 
PUBLISHED OCTOBER 20, 


The price wili be changed to 


10 cents; $1.00 per year 


and we believe will command, by its intrinsic merit and attractiveness, 
the leadership of American illustrated magazines. 











INCORPORATION. This business has just been reorganized and incor- 
NEW PLANS porated, and the new company has at its disposal 
’ om capital and experience. FRANK LESLIE’s Pop- 

ULAR MONTHLY has been steadily improving of recent years under the 
management of Mr. CoOLVER, and, despite the many unfavorable condi- 
tions, it has maintained, and, at times, increased its former circulation. 
These comparatively good results having been accomplished with the 
price kept at 25 cents, it is reasonable to »ssume that a much larger cir- 
culation and a wider field of usefulness is open to FRANK LESLIE’s Pop- 
ULAR MONTHLY as a 10-cent illustrated family magazine, and we have de- 
cided to make a change this fall both in the price and size of the magazine. 


Se eee 
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Tmportant to Advertisers 


MRS. LESLIE’S RETURN The return of ie, Frees Sompe Se an oniee 
participation in this business is ng receive 
TO EDITORSHIP. with expressions of approval and pleasure by 
her thousands of friends throughout the country. Her literary taste and 
ability is recognized by the public, and her financial standing insures 
added strength to the old house in its modern enterprises. 


NEW PRINTING’ We have now equipped this establishment with an 

PLANT entirely new printing and binding plant of the most mod- 

‘i : ern type, and this fact, together with the lower cost of 

vaper and illustrative material, enables us to give a better magazine for 
ess money. 


SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS: 








WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, FRANK R. STOCKTON, 

EDGAR FAWCETT, LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER, GEO. EDGAR MONTGOMERY, 
ETTA W. PIERCE, EGERTON CASTLE, 

MRS. FRANK LESLIE, COL. A. K. McCLURE, 

WILL ALLEN DRUMGOOLE, LILLIAN WHITING, 

FLORA ADAMS DARLING, MARTHA McCULLOCH WILL- 
WALTER CAMP, IAMS, 


and many other noted and popular writers. 


THE BEST yaane ges Pavers gern will in all 

- > Tespects be made one of the brig test and best 

10-CENT MAGAZINE. jiiusirated 10-cent magazines in the world—nxone 

éetter. The best known authors and artists will contribute to its pages, 
and the hghest standard of printing will be apparent. 


The Editions for 
November and December 


will each be not less than 


150,00 GUARANTEED 


Per Page (54 x8 inches, 224 Agate 


ADVERTISING RATES lines), $200. Half and Quarte Pages 


p.o rata. 
— ‘ Time Discounts: 5 per cent for 3 
For a Limited Period. months, 10 per cent for 6 months, 20 
per cent for 12 months. 





, 
TO ADVERTISERS contemplating the use of magazines we will gladly 
send a specimen number of FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAK MONTBLY in its 
hew and improved form, when published, if PRInTeRs’ LNK is mentioned. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, President. “REDERIC L. COLVER, Treasurer. 
Founded 1855 ; Incorporated 1898. 


141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
SE + 
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“Two heads are 





This Head 


will do for you 
what you haven't 
time to do for your- 
self— 

Create ideas for 
your lithographing 
and printing— 

Make your ad- 
vertising matter at- 
tractive. 

If an illustra- 
tion is needed—- 
whether it be a sim- 
ple black and white 

GIBBS creation or the most 
gorgeously colored 
scheme, this head will plan it and plan it so carefully, so 
thoroughly, so artistically, that it will be not only a 
pleasing picture, but a bold advertisement as well. For 
this head has had a long experience in just such work. 
It has originated many of the best known advertising 
idecs used by the best known advertisers. It isn’t a big 
head by any means. It can do only a few things well— 
outside of these few things it is a very ordinary head— 
but it has made a success in the things it can do and it 
wants to do those things for you. 





If there is any writing to be done, any terse, vigorous reading matter 
needed to convince oper that your goods are the goods it should 
buy, WOLSTAN DIXEY will use 47s head to originate it for you. 


The Gibbs & Williams Co., 


iS and 20 Oak Street, New York. 
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better than one” 








[his Head 


knows how to 
complete the work 
the other head origi- 
nates. It knows a 
lot about the litho- 
graphing and print- 
ing business— not 
simply theoretical 
knowledge, but prac- 
tical knowledge as 
well. ’ 
It has acquired 
this by working up 
from the foot of the 
ladder, getting many WILLIAMS 
hardknocks and raw 
experiences, but always absorbing information which 
now stands it in good stead. This head knows that 
good work is the only kind worth doing, and it never 
uses cheap paper, cheap ink or cheap labor at a custom- 
er’s expense. It has made some mistakes, to be sure, 
but it has brains enough left in it to profit by those 
mistakes and to avoid them on any orders it may re- 
ceive from you. The owner of this head has kept it act- 
ively and profitably engaged in this line of business for 
many years—you couldn’t do better than to engage its 
services on your next order. 





We want to hear from advertisers of every Senieton, spenders of large 
amounts or small amounts ; their own money or that of their employers. 
Isn’t it worth a postage stamp to find out what we can do? 


Lithographers and Printers, 


Cor. New Chambers. Telephone 2085 Franklin. 
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The remarkakle recovery of 


M de Lipman 


errno ARRAS Ann 
M. DE LIPMAN. 


ROOM 820, 
TRACT SOCIETY BUILDING 


ad 
New yore, Litt ~~ w0l 
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WANTED :—A c of bad health that R'I’P’A‘N’S will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 5 Bpeuce Street, New York, for 10 samples and 1,000 testimonials. R‘I*P*A‘N’S, M0 
for 5 cents, or 12 packets for 48 cents, may be ‘had of all druggists who are willing to sell a stand- 
ard medicine at a moderate profit. They banish pain a prolong iife. One gives relief. Note 
the word R'I°P’A'N’S on the packet. Accept no substitute 
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In inaugurating our advertising campaign for 1899, which we hope to make more 
vigorous than in any preceding year, it can do us no good to have the names of dealers 
who do not handle our guods, but it might be of mutval advantage if those who do sell them 
should communicate with us, so that their names and addresses may be at hand. So far as 
is possible we wish to help our friends, particularly those who sustain us in our efforts to 
preserve the high reputation and character of our goods and cause them ¢o be sold at the 
Sull + etail price, NO CUTTING. 

On this page is a reduced fac-simile of a letter written by a Milwaukee druggist. 

It is the present intention to do some rather extensive advertising in Milwaukee and 
it would appear to be advantageous to know to what extent the druggists in that city ap- 
prove of and practice the methods which Mr. Bours evidently deems entirely proper. 
Those who take the pains to write on the subject may find their letters made use of to the 
advantage of the’r own trade. 

In most of the thickly settled parts of the country the druggists now find Ripans 
Tabules the best selling article on their shelves. The proprietors of Beecham’s Pi Is 
announce 5,000,0co annual sales, but the present sale of R‘I*P*A*N’S is 2,500,000 
Tabules a week. Some Songaiets say they like to have the store busy if sales are not so 
large, and find that people who come to buy Ripans for five cents generally have more 
money and often spend some of it for other things. In these Cays they find that the nimble 
sixpence gets ahead of the slow shilling. Ripans Tabules are advertised to the amount of 
$300,000 a year, and the proprietors can hardly expect to get all their money back and at 
the same time maintain a price list that will give a druggist a ten-cent profit on a five-cent 
sale. The thing is not reasonable—or fossib/e. 

At some stores the buyer of Ripans Tabules is handed a carton made in imitation of 
the genuine but without the name or trade-mark. Some other stores offer still other sub- 
stitutes, but intelligent people realize that it is just as well to get the genuine article so 
long as it can be had of every HONEST druggist for only five cents. 

Every intelligent citizen knows it is better to find an honest druggist and deal with 
him regularly. In no other way can he be sure that he is getting what he orders and 


pays for. 
Corr di Solicited. 


qd 


Address, THE RIPANS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
IT IS ALWAYS INTERESTING TO BE TCLD HOW R‘I-P’A‘N’S ARE SELLING. 
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(@leans 


the skin, scalp and teeth. 


(ures 


eczema, hives and sores. 


Is 


cuts, bruises and burns. 

If your druggist can not sup- 

ply you, send 30 cents to 
CUTELIX CO. 

253 Broadway, New York. 
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Something for Nothing 


The idea of getting something for nothing is a 
particularly strong one witha great many people. They 
would rather pay $10 for something and get a dollar 
premium than to pay $9 for it without the premium. 

There is a strong tendency among retailers to 
change to the spot cash system. I believe that they 
would all like to do it, but most of them have not the 
nerve. The only merchants who would rather not sell 
for spot cash are those who deal in high-priced goods 
ov which there is an unfair profit. ‘These merchants 
cater to the trade that would rather pay a high price 
than be bothered. 

The man who says he can run a credit business 
without making bad debts is ‘‘ talking through his hat.” 
He may reduce the percentage of loss, but the chances 
are that it would be rat er large.—Charls Austin 
Bates’ Criticisms in Printers’ luk, 


I know several printers who buy from my competitors simply 
because they are allowed from 25 to 50 per cent from list prices. 

They never stop to compare my prices with what they are 
paying, but are allured by the large discounts offered. Every 
one of the ink houses would like to have a spot cash business, 
but I was the only one who had the nerve to refuse orders 
when not accompanied hy the cash. 

The houses which I turned down could buy and sell me 
many times over, but I would not break my golden rule for rich 
or poor. ‘The ink line is one of the hardest to contend against 
bad debts, and I know of one ink house which figures on losing 
five per cent of its yearly sales. 

These losses must be borne by some one, and that some 
one is the printer who thinks he is getting something for 
nothing, because he is given a discount on his bill when paid. 

Don't be fooled any longer, but send your orders to me 
with the cash and if the goods are not found satisfactory, 
return them and I will refund your money and pay all 
transportation charges. 

Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. — : 
i Edited by Wolstan Dixey. i 
$ Readers of PRINTER*’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window ; 
3 cards or circulars, anJ any otaer sugzestions for bettering this department. $ 
teoreee eoeeee 








The advertisers who make use of | 


this department should understand 
that the advertisements shown here 
are intended to be simpiy miniatures. 
They are not intended to be as large 
as such advertisements ought to be. 
An ad which occupies only an inch 
here might be made ten or twenty 
times as big. All I want to show here 
is the idea, 

It would take too much room in 
these pages to try to show the size 
that an ad should be, or to try to dis- 
play it very much. The attempt here 
is simply to indicate the relative pro- 
portion in the size of the display lines. 

And I don’t try to get in complete 
ads in every instance. I only want to 
show the particular feature or features 
in an a4 which may be useful cr have 
some new thought or suggestion in 
them. Often I aim only t> give the 
heading or the middle or the ending 
of an ad, to which the other parts can 
be supplied by the one who uses them. 

% 


3IRMINGHAM, Eng., Sept. 2, 1898. 
Wolstan Dixey, Esq.: 

Dear Sir—How’s this for an adaptation 
of your “Ask Questions ” advertisement ? 

I came across it in a recent nuinber of the 
Trish Cyclist and send it, thinking you might 
like to know that your department is appre- 
ciated on this side of the Atlantic. 

Yours, Joun Briccs. 





‘Bo Inquisitive. 

There is no better pian when 
purchasing a bicycle than that 
of usking questions. 

Don’t take anything 
granted. 

For instance, if the machine 
has hollow rims ask if they are 
brass-soldered or lead-soldered. 

Ask if it is a fact that every 
hollow rim offered for sale is 
= together with either lead or 
orass solder. 

And which is the more dur- 
able. 

Find out if there is a signa- 
ture on the rim like this: 

FREDERICK WESTWOOD. 
And then you will know that 
is a brass-soldered rim—the 


for 


it 


reliable. 

Westwoop Rim. 
Starley Bros & Westwood Mfg. 
Co. tlim.), 
Birmingham and Coventry. 














Here is a small text for a sermon. 
It is a good rule to always remember 
in writing adver ising: When you 
start out to say one thing, say it good 
and plain and strong, and don’t mix it 
up with anything else. Here is what 
a hardware n man says in one of his. ads : 

If you are not perfectly satis- 
fied with the efficiency, economy, | 
durability and price of the Rich | 
mond Range, we wi!l return your | 
money, take back the range, and | | 
pay you for your trouble in try- | 


ing it. - 





Here is what he ought to say : 


If you are not satisfied with 
the Richmond Range we will re- 
jture your moncy. 


What he started ovt to say was that 
if the range were not satisfactory he 
would return your money ; but after 
he started to say it, the little irrelevsist 
imp which seems ever to sit on the 
shoulder and whisper into the ear of 
men who try to write their own adver- 
tising because they know a Jot about 
the business, simply compelled him to 
sneak in something about ‘efficiency, 
economy, durability and price,” and 
sandwich it right in the middle of the 
other thing he started to say. And then 
at the end of it the fatalistic ‘* second 
thought” and ‘‘ third thought ’’ tend- 
ency got in its fine work, and he 
had to add that he would take back 
the range and pay the purchaser for 
his trouble, all of which is unneces- 
sary and meaningle-s. It is always 
| meaningless to tell a man you will pay 
| him for his trouble unless you tell how 
|much you will pay. 

Never try to sandwich in one 
thought into the middle of another. 
| Never break off the thing you started 
|to say, to put in something else paren 
|thetically. Never try to say two 
{things at once. If you have a good, 
|strong, knock-down argument make it 
'as clean-cut and sharp as possible. 

Then get in your other crushing and fin- 
ishing persuasions afterwards. Knock 
the reader down before you jump on 
him. * * 


| ‘There are certain advertising men 
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whose gospel seems to be, ‘Say only! Seasonable Goods and Attractive Prices. 





one thing in an ad,” and there are 
certain others whose heresy incites 
them to attempt to say everything in 
an ad. It seems as if the common 
sense view of the matter ought to be 
obvious enough for almost everybody 
to agree on. 

* Say all you can we// say in an ad,” 
seems to be the reasonable rule. 

Don’t half say a thing. 

If you have anything to say that is 
worth saying, say it all through to the 
end so that there is no misunderstand 
ing about it. So that there is nothing 
left for the reader to ask questions 
about. If necessary to make it plain, 
say the same thing two or three differ- 
ent ways. Say it thoroughly. Then 
if you are at the end of your space, 
quit and let it go atthat. You have 
said one good thing and it will be 
effective as far as it goes; but if you 
have plenty of room to say ether good 
things that are worth saying and will 
help to do the business, go on and say 
them, two, or three, or a dozen of 
them, so long as they are interesting 
and will sell goods. 





[ le 

Great Doings Here 
| A solid oak Rocking Chair 
given away absolutely free with 
a'i $25 purchases at our store 
between now and January 1, 
Goo. Ask for coupons, 

‘ine line wool carpets in stock, 






















DODE GAVE THOS ADOODS ¢ DOr. 

€ . ° 4 
: The Fire Fiend : 
i ‘* Goes around like aroaring §$ 
* lion seeking whom he may 2 
& devour,” and the fellowthat 8 
® has no insurance on his 3 
& property is usually the first 8 
¢ man_to receive avisitfrom 3 
¢ the fiend. There is no ter- ¢ 
§ ror for the man who has se- 8 
® cured one of our carefully ¢% 
§ drawn policies. Your money 3 
¢ is as safe as if it were in § 
E U.S. Bonds. gE 
: R & CO., 4 
3 Insurance Agents. § 
Frate-s14:61¢ 1999 949S.O5.09S VOVE HOTT SOOS 


lor a Head-line. 
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You Can't Buy Them 


8c. up. 


elsewhere of as good 
quality or at as low price as you 
can of us. 
Flower Pots we referto. All 
sizes, from 3 inches up. 
We have a very pretty and 
low-priced line of Jardeniers ; 
also Flower Pot Brackets from 


—————— | 





For a Furniture Store. 
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Which of the Three 
is True? 
“Manners Make the Man.’ 

“ Wind Makes the Man.”’ 

“Home Makes the Man.” 
Debate the question, and if you 
decide that home makes the 
man Jet us help you make the 
home. 








Suggestions for Piano Business. 
KEKE EEK KEE EEK EEK RE 


The Cruel War *; 
* 
Is Over 2 
Good times are coming, we are % 
ready for them. In addition to ¥ 
our piano business we have a 
branch of the College of Music ¥ 
in the rear of our store where we y. 
have a fine room for teaching, ¥ 
separate from our piano ware- ¥ 
room. iss will have ¥ 
charge of this room and will 
teach vocal and instrumental y% 
music and elocution. x 





“ * 
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FRESH DRUGS 
Nothing stale if it comes 
from A--— & § 

Our aim is to supply our 
customers with the new- 
est, freshest and _ best 
drugs obtainable. Give 
us a trial and you will be 


convinced. 














| Let Us Clean Your 
Furnace 

Let us clean it now, before 
our reguar fall rush begins, so 
‘twill be ready for service when 
the frosty nights and mornings 
come. Let us have your order 
hy telephone, postal or any other 
convenient way, and your fur- 
nace will be thoroughly cleaned 








at a reasonabie price. 








Here is a good livery stable ad, all! 


except the very last sentence. 
my doubts about that. 
is good to waste any breath 
down your rivals. 
times. I'd be glad to have a 


ions on the question of this particular | 


sentence at the end of this ad. 
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I have 


I doubt if it 


running 


It may be some- 


ny opin- 








BOARDERS. 


We take boarders—that is, we 
board horses by day, week or 
meal, Some horses we take by 
the month and some by the year. 
We take good ca:e of your horse 
—keep your buggy evel and clean 
and feed your horse the very best 
feed. No difference what time of 
day or night you want your buggy 
you always get it, and we are only 
too glad to please our customers 
in every way we possibly can. 
Customers who board their horses 
here say they wouldn't keep them 
at any other livery barn. 


FEEDERS. 

Feeders are horses that are only 
here for one meal or possibly for 
supper and lodging. Fecple who 
have once fed their horses here 
come back again and bring some 
of their friends with them. When 
you feed your horse at my livery 
barn you don't have to stand in 
the stall and see that your horse is 
fed at ncon. Some liverymen won't 
feed your horse because they want 
to save so much feed, some forget 
it and some are too tired ; but we 
always feed your horse if it’s left 
here for a meal. 














Cooler Nights and Mornings| 


are close at hand; so close 
that even now the moderate heat 
of a good oil heater would not be 
unwelcome in some homes. 





STOVE REPAIRS. 


It’s a part of our business to get 
parts for any stove, heating or 
cooking, and to put the parts in 
place. 

All we want, in order to get the 
proper parts promptly, is the 
name and number of the stove, 
the maker’s name and the dates of 
manufacture and patent. 

Bring us these and we’ll do the 
rest—get the repairs and put them 
in if you want us to. 

Perhaps a little stove cement is 
all your stove needs in order to 
serve you through the winter. 
We sell stove cement—we apply it 
rightly and reliably, or you 








can easily do it yourself. 








EAT 


One of our good 
lunches and you 
are sure to tell 
your friends 
about it. 


BUSY BEE RESTAURANT 





Furniture. 


Wise Wives 


Make husbands happy 
by making home life happier 
than lodge rooms. 

Our house furnishings are 
helpers to happy homes. Our 
goods are honest, handsome and 
handy, at a less price than ex- 
pected elsewhere. 
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Paint Your House 


This is a good time of the 
year to paint your house, and 
we have good paint. A Kenton 
gentleman recently told us that 
we had the best white lead on 
the market —and we believe we 
have. He also said that there 
was no better varnish in the 
United States than the kind we 
sol 

We are making special cut 
rrices on our Bicycle Lamps, 
Bells, etc. 


N. B.—Paint your buggy for $r. 
— ‘ 
BOO ECO IO IK 
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The First 


OF THE 


Season 


NICE, BIG, FAT OYSTERS 





K 





’s Grocery Store. 








‘it Music be the Food of Love 
“PLAY ON” 


said the immortal bard of Avon. 
But you might as well play on 
A GOOD PIANO. 
It is admitted by all good judges 
that among the very best instru- 
ments is the We 














are sole agents for this piano. 
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How You Can Tell Your Own Story in Your Own Words. 


Your statement or claim can be inserted in the next issue of 
the American Newspaper Directory for 50 cents per line, or in 
the four quarterly issues that appear in a year for $2 a line, 
actual count. 

No announcement accepted for less than $1. 

For acheck withthe order 5 per cent may be deducted in 
consideration of the advance payment, but for orders amounting 
to less than $10, payment in advance is required because the 
amount is not sufficient to warrant opening an account and sub- 
mitting to delays, expenses and losses incident to collection. On 
yearly orders 10 per cent may be deducted for advance payment. 

The Directory sets forth, free of charge, the name of a paper, 
its politics or class, the year of establishment, the size, number 
of pages, editor's and publisher’s name and its average circula- 
tion for a year preceding the date of a report, if a detailed state- 
ment is furnished with additions and division showing how the 
result was arrived at, all dated and signed by a person whose 
authority to make the statement is stated or apparent. Anything 
more, going to show the character and value of a paper, the 
Directory can not be responsible for, but such information pos- 
sesses value to advertisers who consult the book and may be in- 
serted on the publisher’s authority preceded by the word “ Ad- 
vertisement.” 

Displayed advertisements may also be had in positicn on 
the same page or opposite the one where the description of the 
paper is given, the price of such displayed advertisements being 
$25 for a quarter of a page in each issue of the Directory, or 
$100 for the four issues that appear in a year. More space may 
be had at the same rate, viz., $50 for half a page or $100 fora 
whole page for one issue, or $200 for a half page or $400 for a 
full page in the four issues that appear in a year. 

The American Newspaper Directory is the standard book 
of reference used by advertisers, and the information it contains 
is relied upon in placing advertising contracts that amount to 
millions of dollars every year. 

The Directory, in addition to its ordinary sales from day to 
day, has over fifteen hundred annual subscribers who are mem- 
bers of the American Newspaper Directory Confidential Informa- 
tion Bureau, the details of whichare set forth on page following. 

Advertising orders amounting to $10 or more carry with tiiem 
a free copy of the first edition of the book in which the adver- 
tisement appears, the book being delivered, carriage paid. A 
yearly advertisement amounting to $40, or more, entitles the 
advertiser to receive free, carriage paid, each of the four volumes 
that appear within the year. Address orders to 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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CONCERNING ‘THE CHARACTER AND 
CIRCULATION OF NEWSPAPERS. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY is issued four times a year. 
Orders are solicited for an annual subscription covering the four issues (which 
appear on the first day of March, June, September and December) and a 
yearly subscription for PRINTERS’ INK, a journal for advertisers, issued 
weekly. The price of an annual subscription is twenty-five dollars ; and the 
subscriber becomes a member of I'HE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
Confidential Information Bureau, and in consideration of the payment of the 
sum of twenty-five dollars, strictly in advance, is entitled to the privilege of 
applying to the publishers of the Directory, at pleasure, for a confidential 
report concerning the circulation or character of any newspaper credited by 
the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY with a circulation rating greater 
than 1,0co copies fer issue. Such confidential reports will be supplied to 
subscribers whenever called for. 

In dealing with newspapers and periodicals and paying them large sums 
for advertising it often appears essential to the advertiser to know about the 
stability, character, standing and present circulation of a particular publication 
under consideration. The information conveyed by a newspaper directory is 
necessarily brief and touches only upon well-defined lines. A timely knowledge 
of some important detail of the past, present and the probable future of a 
paper may occasionally prevent an unwarranted expenditure. What seems gold 
on the surface is sometimes only gilding. 


Among the list of subscribers to the 
American Newspaper Directory Confidential 
Information Bureau are the following well- 
known advertisers : 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY Confidential Information 
Bureau, with the more than thirty years’ experience of its founders, and with 
the facilities at their command, is often in a position to tell about a specified 
publication just what an advertiser would very much like to know. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY AND PRINTERS’ INK, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


CONFIDENTIAL 
INFORMATION BUREAU. 








Royal Baking Powder Co., New York. 
Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, New York. 
Ripans Chemical Co., New York. 

J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowe!l, Mass. 

James Pyle & Sons, New York. 

Hall & Ruckel, New York. 

Sterling Remedy Co., Ind. Min. Springs, Ind. 


ADDRESS 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers of 


No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Why a Publisher Should Be Glad to 
Tell His Own Story, in His Own 
Words, to the Users of the 
American Newspaper Directory. 





Advertising to-day is not done on the basis of doing a favor to the publisher; it is 
looked upon as an investment that is expected to yield a profit. Careful thought and con. 
sideration is given to every paper before the judicious advertiser adds it to his list. 

The standard aid and text-book of the advertiser to-day is the American Newspaper 
Directory. To that book he looks for clues to enable him to decide what points and papers 
he shall seek and which to avoid. 

The catalogue description of the papers in the Directory is of necessity restricted to 
points that are susceptible of exact statement, all being given in compact form and with 
strict adherence toa plan. The circulation of a paper is given, but nothing is said about 
the character or how thoroughly the paper covers its field from an advertiser’s standpoint; 
and yet this very information is wanted by the advertiser who uses the Directory, and at 
the very time when he is using the Directory. 

For the publisher who has anything to tell that is worth driving into the advertiser's 
mind, the small paragraph in the Directory following the catalogue description is the mos* 
effective entering wedge. 


Publishers’ Announcements. 


A publisher's announcement may have a place in the Directory in the column with and directly 
following the catalogue description of the paper, being set in type uniform with the letterpress, but 
preceded by the word advertisement. The charge for suchan announcement is 50 cents a line for 
each issue or $2a linefor a year. No pted for less than$l. An orderamounting 

to $10 or more in any one isse> of the Directory entitles the advertiser to a free copy of the 
Directory (price $5), delivered carriage paid. A free copy of one issue of the Directory will be sent 
in copsideration of a yearly advertisement amounting to $10 or more for the year, provided the 
advertisement is paid for in advance—not otherwise, 


Pictures of Buildings and Portraits. 


Small pictures of newspaper buildings, or portraits of publishers, not exceeding an inch in 
length or breadth, may appear with the catalogue description of a paper if desired. The charge for 
the insertion of these pictures is $10 a year and such an order carries with it arightto one free copy 
of the Directory (price $5), carriage paid, if the amount ofthe order is paid in advance—not 


; Displayed Advertisements. 


» A quarter-page display advertisement may havea place in letterpress portion of the Directory 
in a position on the same page with or opposite the description of the paper. The price for this 
space and position is $25 for each issue or $100forthefour issues appearing in a year; and the 
yearly advertiser is entitled to a free copy of each of the four issues of the Directory (price $5each) 
to be delivered to him carriage paid. Half pages and full pages are charged at the same rate. Half 
pages $50, full pages $100, for each issue. 


4 
Discounts for Cash. 

Five per cent may be deducted from prices named if copy of advertisement and check in full 
Settlement accompany the order. Ten per cent may be deducted if payment in advance is sent for 
an sntire year. 

Orders amounting to less than $10 can not be accepted unless paid for in advance, because the 
trouble, delay, expense of bookkeeping, making drafts, conducting correspondence, etc., are #0 
frequently greater than the small amount of the charge warrants or compensates. 


Address orders to 
Publishers of the American Newspaper Directory, 
10 Spruce Street, New Yorks 
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THE LAST DAY! 


Plan of Publication of the December Edition 
of the 


American Newspaper Directory for 1898. 


All changes and corrections intended for the December edition of the 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY for 1898 should be sent to the Directory 
Office not later than October 15. 

Advertisements will be taken till four days before the form for the partic- 
ular portion is put to press. 

Corrections are not likely to be made after October 15. 


The forms go to press on the following dates, and are closed four days 
earlier : 
Nov. 1. To and including California. 
2. To and including Idaho. 
3. To and including Illinois. 
4. ‘To and including Iowa. 
5. To and including Kentucky. 
7. To and including Massachusetts. 
8. To and including Minnesota. 
g. To and including Nebraska. 
10. To and including New York State. 
11. To and including Ohio. 
12. To and including Pennsylvania. 
14. Toand including Tennessee. 
15. To and including Washington. 
16. To and including Ontario. 
17. Part II. (over 1,000 circulation). To and including Indiana. 
18. Part II. To and including Ohio. 
1g. Remainder of Part II., all of Part III. (Sunday Newspapers) and 
Part IV. (Class Publications), Religion, Religious Societies, Education, 
Household, Matrimonial, Music and Drama, Sporting, Temperance and 
Prohibition, Woman Suffrage, Dentistry, History and Biography, Law. 
Nov. 21. Part IV. (concluded), Medicine and Surgery Numismatics, Phi- 
lately and Antiques, Scientific Publications, Sanitation and Hygiene, 
Army and Navy, G. A. R. and Kindred Societies, Labor, Fraternal Or- 
ganizations and Miscellaneous Societies, Agriculture, Live Stock and 
Kindred Industries ; all other classes of Arts and Industries and Foreign 
Languages. 
22. Allsheets delivered at the bindery. 
Dec. 1. A copy of the Directory shippec to each subscriber. 
Advertisements to go in tze back of the book can be taken as late as 
Novemher 17. 
Adaress all communications to 


EpiToR AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW York. 
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_‘TheLast Da y 


For newspapers in Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas 
and California 


Is October 27, 1898. 


Publishers who wish to have their most favorable circulation 
ratings appear in actual figures in the December edition of the 
American Newspaper Directory for 1898 should send their de- 
tailed statements of actual issues, duly signed and dated, in 
time so that they may reach the hands of the editor of the 
Directory at least four days in advance of press days as shown 
in advertisement on preceding page. 

Statements should say how many copies were printed of 
each and every issue for a full year. ‘The total number of 
copies during the year should be divided by the number of days 
of issue. The result will give the average issue. On receipt of 
such a true statement, signed and dated with a pen, by a person 
whose authority to make it is apparent or stated, the rating ac- 
corded the paper in the Directory will be in plain figures, in 
exact accordance with the statement, and for this service there 
is no charge. 

Circulation figures always interest advertisers and a square, 
honest, unequivocal statement of actual facts in the American 
Newspaper Directory meets with much consideration. With 
many advertisers it is the rule not to do business with papers 
whose circulations are not stated in actual figures in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. 








Papers that have gained in circulation during the late war 
have the privilege of stating facts and figures in an advertise- 
ment in the catalogue portion of the Directory, to be published 
in a position immediately following the description of the paper. 
The cost of such announcement is 50 cents a line for each issue 
of the Directory, or $2 per line per year. Display advertise- 
ments are also accepted at the rate of $r0o per page for each 
issue of the Directory or $400 for a year ; quarter and half pages 
pro rata. See terms on previous page. 

Blank forms for circulation statements will be sent to any 
publisher who asks for them. Such a statement from every 
paper in America having more than 1,009 circulation is very 
much desired. Address 


THE AMERIGAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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DEPARTMENT 


logues or plans for advertising. As 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Keaders of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
criticism. There is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ JNK “ pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 











For several years the New York 
Telephone Company has been doing 
good advertising by circulars and in 
the newspapers. I believe it has paid. 
At any rate, I remember three or four 
years ago when the ads announced 
that there were 14,000 telephones in 
the local service of the company, and 
within a year I have seen the figures 
stated as 17,000. Even nowit is prob- 
ably much greater. 

I have never seen telephone service 
advertised any place else, though cer- 
tainly the business is one that will 
stand advertising. It must be prac- 
tically the same whether the number 
of telephones used is 1,000 or 1,100. 

The last telephone put in must bring 
a good deal more profit than the next 
to the last one, and very much more 
profit than the first. 

Here is the text of a circular which 
has sorely tempted me. It has made 
me feel that I really need two or three 
more extension stations in my office ; 
and at least one more in my house: 

AN EXTENSION STATION 
puts the telephone service within reach of 
your RIGHT HAND. 

The rate for an extension station, to a mes- 
sage rate subscriber, has been reduced from 
$24 a year to $1 a month, with installation 
charge. : 

The advantages of an extension station are 
many. It is atime and labor saver to every 
user of the telephone service. Ina few words, 
it makes the service available at a second point, 
or even at a third, for two extension stations 
may be joined to one line. 

The extension station is usually fitted in the 
shape of an ornamental, nickel-plated stand, 
which carries the transmitter and_ receiver. 
The stand is connected by means of a flexible 
cord, and it may be placed on a desk or table, 
where it occupies little space, and makes the 
telephone service as easily available as your 
inkstand or blotter. 

If preferred, the extension station may be an 
ordinary wall set, such as is generally used for 
the main station. | 

Extension stations appeal to offices, afford- 
ing a private telephone for the use of the prin- 
cipal, the main station serving for general use. 

Stores—Two extension stations anda main 
station make the service available in three dif- 
ferent departments. 

Factories—The main station being in the 
office, an extension station in the shop makes 
the service readily available to the foreman or 
superintendent. ; 

esidence—The main station on the ground 
floor and an extension station upstairs save 
much time and fatigue. 

Doctors—Night calls may be answered with- 


out leaving bed, calls received during dinner 
may be answered without leaving the dining- 
room, 

With an extension station on your desk, you 
have half the country at your elbow. 

The rate for an extension station, to a mes- 
sage rate subscriber, is now $1 a month, with 
installation charge. 

Two extension stages may be connected to 
one line, making the service available at three 
separate points, 

NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
CONTRACT OFFICES: 

18 Cortlandt street, 15 Dey street, 952 Broad- 
way, 115 West 38th street. 

August, 1898. + * 

A correspondent asks: “Do you 
think that fence signs along the line of 
an interurban line is a good form of 
advertising ?” 

I don’t know. Do you think that a 
pair of rubber boots and a fur-lined 
overcoat is a good costume ? 

Whether or not the fence signs are 
good, and whether or not the rubber 
boots are desirable, depends entirely 
on circumstances. Sign advertising is 
good for some kinds of business and 
undesirable for others. Signs in some 
places are more valuable than others. 
Moreover, signs are different. Some 
sign advertising would not pay in any 
place. 

If you can tell your story in so few 
words that it can be read at a glance, 
some advertising may be very good for 
you if you make the sign big enough 
and place it where a great many peo- 
ple pass. If your story is one that you 
can’t tell in half a dozen words, you 
had better let sign advertising alone. 

An example of the woeful waste of 
good money was furnished by a real 
estate promoter who recently posted 
New York with twelve-sheet stands, 
bearing the picture of a house and a 
reproduction of a hand-written letter. 
These signs were placed on low house- 
tops along the lines of the elevated 
railroads and on bulletin boards in va- 
rious parts of the city. Those along 
the lines of the railroads were utterly 
useless. It was impossible to read 
more than two or three words while 
the train was passing. The reproduc- 
tion of writing made the sign much 
harder to read than plain type would 
have been, and anybody who read it 
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must stop stock still and spend five 
minutes at it. A successful sign musl 
be one that can be read in a fractionat 
part of a minute. 

* 


A MAN SWIMS 


when he has confidence in himself, when 
he believes that if he throws himself overboard 
he will not necessarily sink to the bottom. 

There is no trick about it, it is simple belief 
in one’s own powers. 

Our statements that the “ Century ”’ Press 
will do this or do that have been amply sup- 
ported in those offices where the pressman and 
proprietor believed in us and in the ‘‘Century.”’ 

Every man, whether he be pressman or pro- 
prietor, can secure results with the “Century,” 
possible with no other similar press, if like the 
man who swims he says to himself “‘ I Caz.”’ 

The “ Century ” is the most efficient press on 
the market to-day, no other press prints so fast 
and so well. 

THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 
3 Madison ave., New York, 
334 Dearborn st., Chicago 
73 St. James st., Montreal. 








Here is an advertisement that would 
be good if it were not that the state- 
ment at the start is untrue. It is so 
palpably untrue that I do not see how 
the Campbell Company ever came to 
use it. There certainly is a trick about 
swimming, and this trick is certainly 
not “simple belief in one’s own pow- 
ers.” 

When it comes to swimming, a sim- 
ple belief in your own powers is likely 
to give the coroner a job. When a 
man throws himself overboard he may 
not of nécessity sink to the bottom, 
but it is a pretty sure thing that he will. 
He will come up again, and then, if he 
knows the trick of swimming or the 
trick of floating, he can stay up, but he 
will have to know something about it. 
He will have to have something be- 
sides confidence. Moreover, some men 
swim better than others. I have plenty 
of confidence in myself, but I notice 
that the men who know the trick of 
swimming go past me as if I was tied. 
Confidence will help, but you have to 
know something about swimming if 
you expect to make much of a success 
of it. 

Now I am satisfied that the Century 
press is a good one, and it may pos- 
sibly be true that an expert pressman 
can get better results from it in less 
time than he could with any other 
press. This is due partly to his skill, 
and partly to the good qualities of the 
Century press. I know a pressman 


who has great belief in his own ability, 
who can make a worse job on a Cen- 
tury press than many another really 
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more skillful man could make on a 
good old-fashioned “ Country Camp- 
bell.” 

Similes are a first-rate thing to use 
in advertising, but you have to look 
around very carefully to see where they 
are going to strike. You have tolook 
at them on all sides. Some of them 
are a good deal like the architecture 
that was described as “Queen Anne 
in front and Mary Ann behind.” They 
look different from different points of 
view. 

* 

The “ Caligraph” is advertised by a 
picture of the machine displayed 
against a mountain peak. 

All that the American Writing Ma- 
chine Company can find to say in 
favor of the Caligraph is this : 

“Mount Everest, twenty nine thou- 
sand feet—the highest point in type- 
writer quality and equipment.” 

I don’t know why, but some way or 
other that fails to convince me that the 
Caligraph is the machine I want to buy. 
I don’t care anything about Mount 
Everest, and I don’t see that the fact 
that it sticks up in the air twenty-nine 
thousand feet or two hundred and 
ninety thousand feet will make my 
typewritten letters come out of the 
machine any faster or any cleaner. I 
don’t want to buy a mountain peak— 
I want to buy a typewriter, and if the 
Caligraph people expect to sell it to 
me they’ll have to hustle—they’ll have 


to tell me “ why.” 
+* 
Dansury, Conn., Sept. 23, 1898. 
Charles Austin Bates: 

Dear Str—Because I value your criticisms 
and believe them to be free from “‘ jollying,’’ I 
send you the inclosed booklet for criticism. 

These are being sent out in response to ap- 
plications forthem, The applications are the 
result of the small ad which I inclose, and 
which is now running in Farm Poultry. 

Yours very truly, Joun A. KersHaw. 





Ff E E | I’ve just published a 
bright little booklet, 
“About My White Leghorns.” If you're 


interested in White Leghorns I want you to 
have a copy of it. ’Tis free and ’tis worth 


sending for. 
GEO. L. GEIBEL, 


Box 75, Danbury, Conn. 


The booklet is neatly printed, is 
plain and easy to read. The title is 
good, because it tells what the book is 
about, and withal is attractive and in- 
spires interest and curiosity. The book- 
let is well written. 

The use of “tis” for “it is,” and 
“twill” for “it will” mars the book as 
well as the ad. Nobody says “tis” 
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except children who don’t know ary 
better, and poets, who do. It is a sort 
of affectation, for which there is no 
excuse except in these two cases. 
Aside from this one thing Mr. Ker- 
shaw’s booklet is extremely well writ- 
ten, as you will see from the first two 
paragraphs which are reproduced : 


WHAT IT’S FOR. 

Iam sending you this little booklet about 
my White Leghorns with the hope that ’twill 
interest you sufficiently to lead to your sending 
me just one order. If I get that one order 
from you I shall fill it in a way that will be cal- 
culated to bring more orders. That seems to 
me be the only really profitable way of run- 
ning a poultry business, That’s the way my 
poultry business is run, anyhow. 

YOUR MONEY BACK. 

Though it’s a matter that should be talked 
about under the head of “ terms,” I’m going to 
tell you, right here, under what conditions my 
stock will be shipped. The cash must come 
with the order, unless you are known to me, or 
send good references, and the buyer pays ex- 
= charges. But the bird or birds that you 

uy of me may be returned at onc, and at my 
expense, if not perfectly satisfactory in every 
way, and I will refund full purchase price. 


+ * 


“ THe WASHINGTON Post,” 
WasnuinctTon, D. C., Sept. 15, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Herewith I submit for your gentle criticism 
a beginning of a series of illustrated ads which 
we propose to continue indefinitely. 

What do you think of them? 

Should we continue them ? 

Washington has a high-toned class of trade 
which is willing to accept credit. The firm ad- 
vertised is responsible. Gro. F. KinnEAR, 

Advertising Manager. 

Don’t let C. A. B. get his work in. 

I judge from the postscript that Mr. 
Kinnear is pretty well satisfied in his 
own mind that these are a bad lot of 
ads, and that even so, he would just a 
little rather not be told the truth about 
them. 

The series is made up of illustrations 
of daily happenings, with more or less 
reading matter accompanying them, 
twisting in the advertisement of Mayer 
& Pettit. For instance, here is the 
text of No. 6: 





Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee has been ap- 
pointed acting assistant surgecn in the army. 
The appointment entitles her to wear the uni- 
form of a second lieutenant. The great pro- 
viders herewith offer a suggestion fora uniform 
for our future lady soldiers, which meets all the 
requirements of the new woman without being 
quite Dr.-Mary-Walkeresque. The great pro- 
viders are also offering at their big double 

store, 415-417 Seventh street, a chiffonier 

for $3.95, which is a really remarkable 

bargain. Made of well-finished oak,neatl 

carved. It is large and cvmnations, ati 
five drawers. 





This was illustrated by a picture 
of half a dozen young women in short- 
skirted imitations of military costume. 
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The illustration is not as ugly as it 
might be, but I really do not see the 
sense of using it in a newspaper ad of 
the bargain of chiffoniers. If the bar- 
gain is attractive enough to draw trade, 
the four inches double-column space 
used for the picture would be much 
better used for a description of the 
goods offered. 

People read the daily newspapers 
for the sake of getting the news. This 
means the news of business as well as 
the news of politics and war. An ad- 
vertisement is business news, and if it 
is illustrated it should be with a pict- 
ure which has some direct connection 
with the goods ‘advertised. 

I know very well that there is a de- 
mand among business men for ilhustra- 
tions, animals and otherwise, which do 
not illustrate the goods but which are 
used simply as eye-catchers. 

An advertisement writer must supply 
what his customers demand, if they 
won’t take what they ought to have. 

Possibly that is the reason Mr. Kin- 
near is doing this kind of advertising 
at present. 

I am afraid the women of Washing- 
ton will not take Mayer & Pettit seri- 
ously when they advertise their busi- 
ness like this : 





The confession and suicide of Col. Henry 
has at last roused the French nation to a sense 
of its injustice in the treatment of Capt. Drey- 
fus. Whether he is finally found to be guilty 
or innocent, he will at least be assured an im- 
partial triai, and the mercurial temperament of 
the French people will cause them to be as 
anxious for his acquittal as they were before 
for his condemnation. Mayer & Pettit, the 
great providers, 415 and 417 Seventh street, ask 
for an impartial judgment on a special Side- 
board value they are offering this week. They 
challenge the town to produce its equal at $25, 
and yet their price is only $15.75. It is large, 
made of finely-finished oak. handsomely carved 

1 2 and has a swell front. There is a big 
difference between $15.75 and $25. 

I have no doubt that a great many 
people will tell Mr. Kinnear that this 
is about the smartest advertising that 
ever happened in Washington. My 
own belief is that it is too smart. 

The best thing a retail advertiser 
can do is to attend to his own busi- 
ness. In other words, he should say 
what he has to say about his business 
as briefly and as pointedly as possible. 
He should not indulge in useless, 
meaningless generalities, even about 
his own business, and certainly he 
should not indulge in generalities or 
comments about things which have 
nothing whatever to do with his* busi 
ness. 
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ONE EYE WITNESS 


IS BETTER THAN, 
TEN HEARSAYS. 





That our papers give results is not 





a matter of hearsay. Hundreds of 
eye witnesses (advertisers) testify 
to the fact that the way to get 


Results is to advertise in 


MONTHLY 


Boyce’s WEEKLIES 


The monthly has a proved circula- 
tion of over 500,000 copies and the 
weeklies over 600,000; the rate per 
line in each is $1.60, no discounts. 
Come and go as you please. Let 
your results determine the length 


of your contract. 


YOURS FOR RESULTS, 


W. D. BOYCE C0. °°ckicaco. 
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{ a ‘ Standard 
f ff £3 7% of American journalism 
is unquestionably set by the 
New York Journat. Be- 
cause it meets most fully 
the American ideal of what 





¥ 
- 
f areal newspaper should be 
i Sy ; and do, the people have ele- 
: . eee ASIA vated it to its present proud 
\ position at the head of the 
i y a x \ line. 
i int i ’ First in circulation; first 


in news and first in bringing 
results to advertisers. 


New York Journal 
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